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“Ih Great to Receive Letiiers...!") 


‘.,. from people who are interested in the same 


thing you are,’’ says Mr. C. L. G., of Harrisburg, Pa., 
whose name appeared under WEAVING in a recent 


issue of 


the Holby CLUB HOUSE 


“Up to this time (less than three weeks after 
the issue appeared) I have received letters from 
Washington, Illinois, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Virginia and Georgia. 


T received two letters, in fact, before my maga- 
zine arrived.’ And what Mr. C. L. G. writes is typical 


of many others. 
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YES SIR, with each month's issue, the Hobby 
Club House is bringing new friends, increasing 
hobby mail, and often profitable contacts to 
the hobbyists whose names and addresses 
appear in the Hobby Club House roster. 


IT’S SELECTIVE, too, for in addition to list- 
ing your name and address the Hobby Club 
House lists your hobby. 


WHERE ELSE can you obtain membership 
in such a rapidly growing Club, whose mem- 
bership covers the entire United States, for only 
50c a month? 


MEMBERSHIP is open only to readers of 
Profitable Hobbies Magazine and the nominal 
charge is made just to cover costs of clericai 
records and typesetting. 


TO JOIN, just send us your name and ad 
dress and your hobby classification, along” 
with fifty cents for each month you wish your 


MONEY by sending us your listing for a 

year for only $5.00. If you wish your name 
listed under more than one hobby, send 50¢™ 
for each listing you wish. = 


WHETHER you want to learn what othe 
hobbyists are doing with your hobby, 
whether you just like to make new hobb 
friends, you'll want your listing to appear in 
the next issue 


Send your listing to HOBBY CLUB HOUSE 
c/o Profitable Hobbies Magazine 

24th & Burlington 

Kansas City 16, Missouri 


ae 


The Hobby Club House 


The Hobby Club House appears on page 60 of this issue. 
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N ONE way, getting out a magazine 

is rather like gardening. You plant 
the seed in one season and reap the 
final product in another. We aren't 
presuming to compare PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES with a lily, or even a carrot. 
We're merely trying to get across the 
point that much of our magazine is 
prepared several months before it 
finally appears. This is necessary be- 
cause it takes a lot of time to select 
and edit material, have it set in type, 
made up in page form, printed, bound 
and distributed to newsstands all over 
the world on a schedule that will make 
it possible for you to buy the Septem- 
ber issue late in August. As a conse- 
quence of all this, the heat of summer 
often finds us working with material 
that will be appearing when your 
thoughts have turned to turkeys, foot- 
ball and even Christmas shopping. 


We mention all this because so many 
of our readers are also potential and 
actual contributors, contributors who 
should be reminded that if they have 
articles or other material with a Christ- 
mas slant it must reach us not later 
than September 15 to obtain any sort 
of consideration. The earlier you get it 
to us, the better its chances for ac- 
ceptance, You might bear our sched- 
ule in mind, also, when submitting 
other material with seasonal signifi- 
cance. By so doing, you will remove 
at least one cause for possible rejection 
slips, 


W: KNEW of Leonard Snyder's 
career as a professional writer 
several years before PROFITABLE HOB- 
BIES was founded, so when he dropped 
in one day to pay us a visit we sug- 
gested that he try his hand at some 
articles for us. He did. His “An Early 
Start on Shellcraft” appeared in the 
July issue, and this month you'll find 
his “Corsages Good Enough to Eat,” 
on page 16. Leonard Snydet’s back- 
ground interested us, so we thought it 
would interest you. We asked him for 
a summary of himself. Here it is: 


“I was born in Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
and we had barely moved from there, 
when I was 2, when my mother swears 
that I started yelling for a pencil. She 
has several old books around the house 
marked over the print with lines and 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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WHERE HOBBY RIDERS TIE UP IM cam 


IDEAS © MARKETS © EXCHANGES @ BUYERS @ SELLERS 





The charge for classified advertisements is 12 cents a word payable in advance by check, 
cash or money order. All classified set solid, without display, leaded, or blank space. All copy 
subject to publisher’s approval. For clarity, please type or print your copy. Be sure that check, 
currency or money order accompanies copy. When figuring the number of words be sure to 


include name and address. For example: W. C. Jones, 


is three words. Send your copy in at 


once and we will run it in the next available issue. 








AGENTS AND SALESMEN 


BIG MONEY—Quickly and Easily taking orders 
for ome line Personalized Initialed a 
Belts, C: nee s, 2,000 Emblems. Fast re 
Write “He ook-Fast Company, Box 48 PH, 
Roanoke, Virginia. 

SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS—Represent leading na- 
tional publications, full or part time. Big com- 
mission, bonus, override. tails free. eral 
Circulation Company, Inc., 1311 Widener Build- 
ing, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

SENSATIONAL $2 FIRE 2 en 
profits. Lorrac Products, Albany 1, 


ANTIQUES 


COLLECTORS, send = 00 - merous sam 4 
antique bar! wire. Some of ever ma 
Mrs. Grady Bell, Holly Springs, Mistiscigni. 
ANTIQUES—OLD CHINA, Glass, Figurines, Brass. 
The White Elephant Shop, Largest of its _— in 
world, 44 Nashua St., Route 101A, Milford, N 


APRONS 


ORDERS TAKEN for any style or size aprons for 
= or self. Mrs. F. Fagner, 820 Church Street, 
ewark, New York. 


DISH TOWEL APRONS, $1.50 each. Mrs. 
Langelle Heft, Lena, Ill. 











Big 





























MEXICAN APPLIQUED Aprons. Stamp for list, 
Kiehl, 2917 4th N. W., Canton, Ohio. 


ART, ART SUPPLIES 


FURNITURE, OBJECT DECORATORS: Begin- 
ners, amateurs and professionals all enthuse over 
our Catalogue-Manual. > ae with i tion 
on paints and painting old and 
new wood and ~— Lists ont eat quality quills, 











brushes, paints, all supplies for decorative painting 
and stenciling. Designs, stencils, custom service. 
Send 25c today, receive Catalogue-Manual and 
service bulletin fi wi e tri Bench 


& Brush, PH2, Cohasset, Mass. 


STENCILS—READY CUT, For Fabric Painting. 
New Spring Catalog ovér 200 designs for Ties, 
Blouses, Scarfs, Household Linens, etc. Send 10c 
in coin or stamps to defray expenses, refundable 
on first order. Home Art Studios, 617 Mulberry, 
Des Moines 9, Iowa. 


HOW TO PAINT AND STENCIL TEXTILES. 
the book covering all amateur and professional 
methods. Illustrated $2.00. Alby Studio, 1374 


E. 8th, Brooklyn 30, N. Y. (Stam envelope 
brings art materials catalogue: S.) os 


BIRD HOUSES 














HOME CRAFT COURSE SERIES, 26 Books Step 
by step, simple, easy to follow instructions — Pro- 


fusely i nga: agg ee designs—some in full color. 
=e Naaman Keyser, Plymouth Meet- 
ing, Pa. 








HOW TO RUN A GIFT SHOP, by Peel, 200 

ages, charts, $2.50. Endorsed by Gift & Art 
uyer. Branford Publishers, 6 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 




















PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
MAKE BEAUTIFUL peteheeed colored 
stones to sell. ctions, forms. Griffins s Work 
shop, 5145 S. Martin Road, Muskegon, Mich. 
MAKE MONEY Addressing Envelopes. Our in 
structions reveal how. Paul ientoay, 5 5713 Euclid, 
Cleveland 3, Ohio. 
MAKE $50 WEEKLY spare time selling Magic 
money ee opportunity Jewelry Cleaner. oes 
woman buyer. Send 40c sample e lames 
Nigro, 43-08 41st Street, Long Island 4, N. 
ee — nesses ag NOVELTIES, Al- 
abets, pan numerals, designs, pa’ ideas. 
Gece Details. Winkler Hobby Qupply, 2822 Har- 
ney, Omaha, Nebr. 
MAKE $5.00 PER HOUR full or spare time 
right at home Preserving Baby Shoes in real 
Bronze, Gold, Silver and Pearl. Full Foy — 
Kiktavi Co., 2111E Manchester Blvd., An- 
geles 44, Calif. 
MAKE EXTRA MONEY at home or sell apes 
stores, New idea for decorating ones. Your it 
100%. Send for catalogue and sdeet 
Stencils, 1114 Madison Ave., ‘ities, if, 
DO IT WITH SEA SHELLS. Profitable, e 
Home Work—Free Lesson. P. Werts, Sharp Park, 
Calif. 
Mag Lig AND HANDBOOK on Chinchillas' 
k by pioneer raiser, P. O. Box 327, “owe nll 








LEARN TO MAKE Showcards and Posters. No 
special skill needed. Complete illustrated letter- 

ing course containing 21 simplified lessons, $2.00 
postpaid. Art ayaa Studios, 47 23rd Ave., 
aterson 3, N. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


D SELL “Sunburst” Novelty ee, 

eee Glass bases and crowns. Cylindrical 

lastic decorative shades. Easily made. Patented. 

clusive poor costs $1.50. Sells $5.95. 

— prepaid special $3.00. Sommerville, 431 
Fair Oaks Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. 








LAZY MEN WANTED. 900% profit, stamping 


key-protectors, dog tags. Arrington’s, LaGrange 1, 
Georgia. 


SELL WHAT YOU MAKE. New bulletin 
Markets and Selling S estions, Faces ge lots of 
markets for the “ttle How’’. d $1.00 to 
eo 2409 12th Avenue, ie "Amaales 16, 








HANDY MEN MAKE EXTRA CASH servicin 
alarm clocks. Learn how. Details. Jones, 1210 
Dudley, Utica 3, N. Y. 


TRADE MAGAZINES help you get ahead. Latest 
Cc or FREE. pa business or interest. Write 


t for ice-list. Commercial Engraving 
Pub bhishing Co mer? 4AK North Ritter, Indianapolis 
19, —” 








YOUR ATTENTION PLEASE! 
Novelties. Paint them yourself. M 
or use as gifts, but buy *oday! Free list. [an = 
108 Central, Jersey City, N. J. 


MONEY AT HOME! Thousands do! 
“Home Worker age age tells how. Sample 
qt Mame, Box 4, 4917 Kostner, Chicago 


eae 100% PROFIT. Bu 
pong a and fish scale cos- 
ro te ss novelties. Send two dol- 
ey ($2. 00) for samples. Returnable. Free 
illustrated folder. Wonderland Studio, Inc., Box 
709-H, St. Petersburg, Fla. - 
HOW TO GET of — OB 
Model Letters, 
216% Liberty 7, lbs 


Wanted HOMEWORKERS and convalescence 
Veterans addressing 40 million post cards adver- 
tising Bel-dri Freshen-Up. With application in- 
clude dollar bill for returnable sample. Bel-dri, 
221 Consumer Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 


por. Unpainted 








direct from manu- 





By Mail. 64 Pages, 10 
paid. Charlotte Mitteer, 
Eodicott, New York. 








BEAUTIFUL RED CEDAR knock down bird 
houses . just assemble, 45c, 75c, $1.00. Also 








houses, 95c, $1.45, $1.95. Postpaid. 
ca ell Box 395, Pompton Plains, N. J. 
BOOKS 





RAISING a pays good profits. ‘The 
Canary, Its Care, Breeding and Training” $1.00. 
American Canary, 2839PH, N. Halsted, Chicago, 


ont ae ona heyy “om Mews, Giese 
i aking. Electroplating. Supply Prices. Jo! 
Sprinkl rinkle V5, ‘Sadik, lndlione:. 


id YOUR BOX TOPS, labels, wrappers .. . 
re boca, aoe 25c for price st. San- 
ford Mail be Service, 6269 Hillmont Drive, Oakland 








MY DAINTY SLIPPER sachet-pincushion pattern 
and sample will have all the stores calling you! 
Send d - Pauline White, Holmen; Wis. 


UNPAINTED PLAQUES AND ‘STATUES lc 
up. Variety of samples, $1.00. Free, Lave for 
stamp. Sutra Co. Box 504, Jamaica, N. Y 


MAKE MORE MONEY selling personal initialed 
individualized belts, buckles. cap badges, tie 
holders, name Po ae 2,000 emblems to choose. 
Big profits, whole or art time. Write today— 
special outfit offer. ookfast § “Spies 
1425, Dept. 86, Providence, Rhode 


METALIZE BABY SHOES—Make Rubber Stamps 
—Silver Mirrors—Make Plaster Novelties—Special 
Natural Rubber for making molds. Catalogue of 
=e — Free. Universal Sales, Box 1076-P, 
eoria, Ill. 














BUTTONS 


START A BUTTON Collection. Choice assort- 
ment of old parent, poet qo -—< Tinget 
buttons for $1.25. 

Button Collector’s Guide,’’ $1. 00. ORond 2214 
York Street, Jersey City, New Jersey. 











CACTI 


FISH BONES and 6 other Fc named, plus 
seen ig ae gg $1.00 Postpaid. Miniature 
ctus and list 1 aRm Ranch, Holtville, Cali- 





Seals. 

WANTED: Cactus Plants, aed Tice. 

Frank Kraus, 86 Bryson St. 5 BS 7. 
CLUBS 


ASIATIC HOBBYISTS, Ghatkopar, India. 


SURPRISE OF THE MONTH CLUB. $1.00 2 
month, plus yee. Write for particulars. Mrs. 
Rosetta Rose, 19 . Cherry St., Poughkeepsie, 























HE 


COINS 


FREE! PRICE LIST of U. S. Coins sold at 
ge prices! one Curcio, Post Office Box ll, 
iddle Village, N. Y.- 


COINS, STAMPS bought and sold. 25c_ brings 
price list. Box 70-A, Canistota, S. D. 


LEARN THE VALUE OF COINS and how to col- 
lect them. Complete information on U. S. coins 





ty 











from 1652 to present, showing collectors “- 
dealers prices. rofusely illustrated, 379 
$2.25. obby Helpers, H-98, Box 665, Wash 
ington 4, D. C. 
gh so INVASION bills for the United States, 

le to $1,000.00. Beautiful historical set, 

fioeard’ oO oe Catalogue, 25c. Norman S Shult, 
Salt Lake 9, U 
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COLLECTIONS 


COLLECTIONS MUST GO. Dolls. Buttons, Dogs. 
List. Stamp. Artist, 2416 Sanjacinto, Houston, 
Texas. 

GLASS, BUTTONS, INDIAN RELICS, 


Stamps, Minerals. "Wea Curios 
Books, Catalogue 5c. Cowboy | Lemley, Las) Coame, 


New Mexico. 
Beautiful, hand-painted 








Coles, 





SALT AND PEPPERS. 

porcelain birds, fish, dogs, ducks, sitting-hens. A 

must for your collection. $1.00 per pair. Hagy 

Ceramic Studio, 823 E. Myrtle St., San Antonio, 

Texas. 

CIGAR + gre Send 25c for gift and approvals. 

Cibanco, Box 21P, Garwood, New Jersey. 

eigen gel Bes COVERS, New, set ae from 
arts O e country, 5 postpai uzannes, 

1710 Balfour, Whittier, Calif. 














BEAUTIFUL RARE REDWOOD. Burl ccrne 
suitable for making joneny Five oath $2. 
poet 8 iuqrat cLean, 1325 Bryant St, be 
jureka, C 

CONTESTS 





CONTEST—Your way to fortune and security. 
Win cash prizes, mes cars, radios, etc. Here’s 
how. Free details. ed Novak, 2601-P Divi- 
sion, Cleveland 13, One? 
! 
ew , ie 


SURPRISE YOURSELF by 

$10,000 Checks, New Automobiles, 

and othér fabul — Bet Here’s how and <akee 
to win Pa ! Enclose 3c remy B National 
Contest eee Box 2685-H, Miami 31, Florida. 


WINNING TIPS for Beginnin ee 
pages, $1.00. Pattillo Agency, Clanton, Alabama. 








MARY GWEN DOLLS, 
or china heads. Dal belie aoe” 313 3 Behe 
Peoria, Dlinois. 


BEAUTIFUL 23-in. Clown Dolls. State color 
wake, t figured suit. $2.95 aid. Mrs. Carl 
157 W. Seymour, Appleton, Wis. 


DOLLS OLD AND MODERN. We can make 
them like new. We specialize in too. 
GANsie Doll Hospital, -, meng Ohio. 


BRISTOL DOLLS, Eagleville, Conn. Wholesale, 
Retail. Home, Gift Shops. Stamp. 


SOUTHWESTERN DOLLS. Colorful hand made, 
hand painted faces, 15” Soft, Cuddly, Mexican 
Dancers, Farmer, Farmerette Cowgirl, Cowboy. 
Make beautiful gifts. Send for Descri Descriptions and 
Prices. Ethel Krepps, Las Cruces, New Mexico. 


LET ME RESTORE and dress your child’s “first 
doll” for Christmas. Mildred Chafey, Williams- 
town, New Jersey. 


po eae ORS-—See the Eubank Dolls on dis- 

play; an Antique China and Glass. Priced rea- 

or ge September Special, 4 
and girl, a, pak 3a $2.00. 

a Discount to dealers. Wilma 
malog of Pula 33 214 Pleasant, Hannibal, Mo. 




















GEM CUTTING 


GEM MAKING—Fascinating! ene Send 25c 
ier complete E nny pm — — 

uipment cat Com: , 154 est 
aathe Seattle 7 Was pany 











GIFTS 


gg mony Ne TAKEN NOW. Sachets, 
3 for andmade 


H 
3003 Ge oa Rd, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 








BEAUTIFUL HAND TURNED Solid Walnut 

Table Lamps, Mahogany Wall Plaques, Wood 

Novelties, etc. Write for free .. H-§. 
y Ww urg, Ill. 





EXCLUSIVE ARTICLES, handmade linen guest 
towels, soneee and bags. ” Several tina: etc. Also, 
Sees oe balete | Mrs. Helen Peate, Route 
, Newport, R. I. 

FREE CATALOG of unusual gifts, essential 
‘toys, books. To make or purchase. Novelkraft, 
3115 No. 16th St., Phi phia 32, Pa. 


CROCHETED POT HOLDERS, 35c each. Beau- 
tiful hand made net aprons, fancy, =o 00. Flan- 
nel lined embroidered bibs, 5 a a 
Pryor, Slayton, \ 











ORIGINAL COSTUME DOLL BANK, $1.00. 
Evelyn Stewart, Mountain Lakes, N. J. 


SUEBELLE DOLLS—Twins S, 

and Girl. Sold in Pairs osingle Gell dressed. 
yey ainted, at $5.00 Car Suebelle Goss, 

S486 St., Alexandria 9 


PRIZE WINNING ina “Dal YakimApple 
Dolls, 401 Cherry, Yakima, W 
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CRAFT SUPPLIES 


BEAUTIFUL bg rem EBONY, Y, Lege Piece, $1. 
Sample, dime. Parti Many other 
hardwoods. Starcraft (7), calere, samp. . Many 


PROFIT AND PLEASURE from individual pheto- 

graphic lamp shades. Kits of shade frames and 
cially a gee photographic transparencies for 

po oring. For complete Telermation write, 

Kits, Box 68, Alamo, Calif. 


CROCHETING 


CROCHETED FLOATING: TURTLES, fe ac oy 
with soap. mes of colors. Kiddies Delight. 
z so postpaid. Mrs. Jessie Goembel, Luverne, 




















aa TAKEN FOR CROCHET Articles. The 
Crochet Shoppe, Box 544, Columbia, Mo. 


FOR SALE: All kinds crocheted doilies, chair 
“ dresser scarfs. Mrs. Francis Rabe, Dwight, 
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CROCHETED Bat aya! SACQUE Sets royal 
etc. Mystery B small, baby color; jar, 
colors. Widen and retail. Gilley, 83259 
E. 10th, Indianapolis, Ind. ° 


CROCHETED POTHOLDERS, can be used for 
Table pads. Beautiful —— $1.5 95. Price list 
= ; Mary Elisha, 1726 19th Ave., Seattle 








Sriicee me Baskets with three 
pe Sachet oy, 2. 00. B ea ony 50c. Onis- 

inal easy iron Aprons, all pas $2.00. 
Tynan, 510 Warren St., Hackettstown, Ni 
lersey. 


CROCHETING OF as KINDS. Ask for what 
you want. See what I can do. on Strause, 
1535 Mono Ave., San Leandro, Cali 


cw 








DOLL LESSONS and —s Box 9582-S, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


BABY DOLLS HANDKNITTED CLOTHES. 
Fabric Dolls dressed as desired. Write for details. 
Dorable Doll Co., 105 Victoria Pl., Syracuse 10, 
New York. 


PAPIER MACHE and wax heads beautifully re- 

stored. Send description heads for estimate. 
My wax restorations are creations! Lewis Sorensen, 
360814 Prebble St., Bremerton, Wash. 


EDUCATION 


UP TO $8 HOURLY od self trained bottled gas 
lumber. Guaranteed book $3. Literature — 
Ensco, Dept. 2, Pasadena 16, Calif. 




















STORK SHOWER GIFTS. A pair of dain 

crocheted baby shoes the "motherto-be will «d 
i 2.00. 

Rowzie, 22 Caton Ave., Alexandria, Va. 

QUILTED FLORAL PRINT noes oe slippers, easil. 

washed in machine. Toes and 3 

print, ideal for bedroom, sick ond. card 

gifts. Order now for Xmas. All sizes, ona tiee 

ment send length = width of — Price $1.00 $1.00 

Postpaid. oe i, . Jackson, 500 E. Main St., 








Greenville, O 
EXQUISITE IN JEWELRY. See announce- 
ment under Fn cg coe Howard, 


Veterans. Hospital, = 


ALL WOOL KNITTED “Ear-of-Corn” Potholders, 
75c_each. Shepherd, Mt. Kipp, Glen Gardner, 








PRETTY CARNATION Potholders, crocheted 


F dagen SY 7Se. exch. Red euly.. Béea 
Welter ines, Mer 4, Alma Clio. ‘ 


BEAUTIFUL WALL PLATES Pm andpainted by 
peed artist, $2.00. 12x8 Oil P $1.00. 
Painted Post, Box 276B, Kawkawli Mich. 








ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


ELECTRIC PENCIL: Wri ves all Metals, 
$1.00 aid. Beyer WED as -Dixon, Union- 
town, Pa. 











EXCHANGE 





HAND-CARVED, GENUINE LEATHER, exticivs. 
Beautiful workmanship What do you 
want? I have it or will make it. "p.'0. Box Ia, 
Li ; 





YOUR HOUSE ON A CHINA PLATE, hand 
and Write information i 


Pet Boyle, West Oak St, Basking Ridge, Ny, 





ARTISTS, CARTOONISTS, Send Six Cartoon 
Caricatures or Drawings and '$1.00. Receive Draw- 
eae aK ay — heaps Groshek, Rt. 6, Box 
uth, 


FIGURINES 


UNPAINTED FIGURINES, Wholesale, Retail, 
Plusrated List Free. Plasticarts, 641P Canada, St. 
‘a Minn. 

















TROPICAL FISH: Guaranteed live deli 
log. Tam  * Bay Aquarium, 8504 Seo Willen, 
Tampa, 








DOLL FURNITURE 


ASSEMBLE DOLL FURNITURE-—4” scale—Kit 
50c. Also Red Barn, circular Free. Familycraft, 
Oconomowoc, Wisc. 


DOLLS 
HANDMADE gage doll pictures for 














boudoir and n cents = eae 
ae Elizabeth's Gifts, Box 11, Cherokee, 





STUFFED DOLL 5 inch to 18 inch, attractively 
a, Me 00 to $3.00. Free List. Ray Winston, 
Box 136, Clermont, Fla. 


= AND HENRY, darling 18 inch twins, 
teady to sew. Clothes and hair. Own shop’s cutest 
dolls. ao in pattern books, Bh each. Ida Payne, 
31 Virgil St., Binghamton, N. Y. 





SEEDS 
—_ them and watch the 
eral Sherman 





etch SEEDS, BULBS 


PEONY baoage sf 
ties. A. int, 
Tayl 


RAISE cain LILY ud cit ae for Hobby and 

—_ Viel ineerect way. Profits 
- wares and Bulbs. from 10c up. 

Frank Pike, P3oS-Ne 1sek St., Salem, 

SEND 25 cents, for instructions for i 

real flowers so y, will keup fox taeedin Clans 

Kelsey, MacKay, Alberta, Canada. 





ved from more than 50 ‘varie- 
“Mrs. E. Brookens, Rt. No. 2, 











FROM THE BIG TREES in California. 

pane grow. Gen- 
card and seeds 20c plus our big 

novelty list. Gifford’s, 1232 William, San Jose 


GIFT SHOPS and stores send 10c for wholesale 
flower price list. The Wee-Bit Shoppe, 1317 
East Fourth Street, Reno, Nevads. 





ee er ee Fe 





5 by 6 inches, $1.00 i, 7,7 9 inches, $2.00, 


ichter, 8537 102 Street, Richmond 
Hill 18, N. Y. 


—, ee BEAUTY OF Natural ag = 
ine w Pictures, masterpieces 

+ mage on *, subjects 2 ai oe i 
Many matching sets handmade, 

cious os from all over the ame oe 
place listed on back jue, eo: See 
on %-inch plywood laques. Sizes 14 
inch to 16x25 inch. Very rea x. ~ pried. Write 
today for illustrated b ure and + po mendo Tower 
Gift Shop, 4 Towerhill Street, Lawrence, 








THE NEW LOOK. Cameo filigree brooch pin 
and to match—makes an attractive sift te to 
young _ Entire set yours for $1.50 post- 


— Send cash, check, money order to, Chicago 
ame Co., 6948 Deschaatee, © 37, HL. 


FOR SALE: Reoeetek, Desk, Rows cng, See 





Candle Holders. In Worse’ Head. =, Bold, and 
assorted colors. Fan ip, Boy in 
Rain, Book  Ends—Twin Candies Lone, 
size. All $2.29 pair postpaid. all 


for oc- 
casions. Order now. — C. Kendall, 1502 
Franklin Ave., Chariton, Iowa. 


ATTRACTIVE GIFTS—Aprons, Bib Sets, 
particulars. 


Dolls, 
Miniatures. Stamp for P 13 E. 
Union Blvd., Bc — 


This Classification 
Continued on Next Page 





, Penna. 














GIFTS 
(Continued from Page 3) 


HAND-PAINTED ENAMEL Flower Pots with 
fleral designs in oils. 4”, $1.25. 6”, $1.75. Ideal 
hospital or shower gifts. color. Grace 


Stetson, 82 Park Avenue, Los Gatos, Calif. 


BOOK a ag ES ge first name or initials 
monogrammed in Gold, gift boxed. 50 for $1.50, 
poupend. “ec Cc. Barlow, 14 Whitwell Pl., New- 
port, HR. 








HOBBY CLUBS 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
KNITTING 





ASIATIC HOBBYISTS, Ghatkopar, India. 
a agp A LOCAL HOBBY CLUB. We will sup- 





an speakers and suggestions for programs for 
sts in - fields of woodworking, a, A 
metals and Pig crafts. Hobby bs of 


y waver Ae 213 ~ Building, Hartford 3, Conn. 








HOBBY SUPPLIES 





ORDERS TAKEN FOR CROCHETED Flowers 
from Boucle and Chenille. Novel: — Dolls. 
Mrs. Joe Godlevske, Three Lakes, 


FREE CATALOGUE. Unique, unusual, inexpen- 
sive gifts. The Rendezvous, Southport, Maine. 


LOVELY HAND-PAINTED SCAREFS, washable, 
assorted florals—roses, orchids, violets, ~. 
apple-blossoms, magnolias and others, hes 

2 NS: in Ra nylon nylons, 2 ny Hazel V. Smith’ 











MY ay ee ye Sy BASKETS made of greeting 
cards. = filled with cookies or candy. 
Two for $i. -00. s. William Sisson, Little Comp- 
ton, KR. 1. : 


GREETING AND VIEW CARDS 


SEND 25c in coin oe 3 photos of Beverly. 
Robert F. Wilkinson, Y. C. A., Beverly, Mass. 


POST CARD COLLECTORS—5 Views of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, 25c. MacNeil, Coldbrook Road, 
South Glastonbury, Conn. 


HANDCRAFT 


MAKE BEAUTIFUL DECORATIVE wax candles 
that burn colored flames. Red, blue, yellow, 
green fringed flames. Sample wick, instructions 
25c. Marek, Box 755, Corpus Christi, Texas. 























PROFITABLE, EASY, EXCITING. Make charm- 
ing flowers, corsages, lapel animals for home, 
ifts, sales. Literature free. Write today. Velva 

— 324-P East 14, New York 3, New York. 


WARM CABLE STITCH mittens. $3.00 per pair, 
Clara Dunmore, 320 South Ave., Elmira, Ki 





York. 

A NEW IDEA. Knitted pincushions. All colors, 
sd fillings. $ gy each. Handicraft Studio, 1037 
Elm, Manchester, N. H. 





HAND KNIT — ¢. Corn aye 5 Se 
postage prepai argaret Y> 

par? Wichita 9, Kansas. 
KNIT MITTENS for Christmas! Directions for 
seven sizes, quickly made with No. 5 
ior shuset und exiows.)’ Becry’ ows, 1900 Wea 
‘or photos and prices tty Ross, 

a, Cincinnati 30, Ohio. 











HOME CRAFTSMEN 


TOYS—build them for pleasure or 

10c for illustrated catalog of 125 

nental Homecrafters, 907 Birch, 
is. 


COPPER AND BRASS for the Home Workshop. 
Strips, Sheets, Bars, and Rods. Catalog Free. 
Groundmaster Company, Div. H, Boulder, Colo. 


ee you tried flocking? 
Flock all popular colors, r pound; or try 
ur special trial ‘kit of % clos and instructions 
or applying, only prices postpaid. 
Lynds, Box 193G, Medway, Mass. 


WOODCRAFT PATTERNS — 





rofit. Send 
ans. Conti- 
u Claire 1, 











What-Nots, etc. 


KNITTERS! DO YOU WISH to learn the Mathe- 
matics of knitting? Send dime for further infor 
mation. Mrs. Irene Hamilton, 944 42nd St., Oak- 
land 8, Calif. 








LEATHERCRAFT 


LEATHER LACING 2c per yard. Cut it your 
self with a table model, adjustable 
thong and lace cutter. Cuts continuous 3/32", 
yy”, %” or %” widths. Only $4.95 postpaid, 
Send check or money order. oney back guar- 
antee. 10c brings descriptive literature. Agents 
inquiries invited. Western Craft Guild, Dept. Bl, Bl, 
2443 East 14th Street, Oakland 1, California. 


USTOM MADE: Genuine Hand Laced La 











Full-Size, new, original designs. Illustrated folder Bulfolae $8,50—$10.00. Guaranteed to 
10c. Joaness Patterns, P. ®6: Box 141 D-1B, Wal t Whinnery, Jr., 914 Kanawha Blvd. Wen, 
Omaha 7, Nebr. Chatleston,_W a. 


MAKE WOOD SIGNS — NOVELTIES. Al- 
pnevere, panels, numerals, designs, patterns, ideas. 
ree Details. Winkler Hobby Supply, 2822 Har- 
ney, Omaha, Nebr. 


HAND SANDING TEDIOUS? Build your own 
bench belt sander in two evenings. Plans, $1.00. 
F. Young, Sandy Spring, Maryland. 








YOU’LL BE DELIGHTED. A beautiful set _ 
book ends and ash tray to match. Book Ends; A 
beautiful Arabian horse head with background 
of Texas bluebonnets. Ash Tray to match. Set 
er 1 Set any 7" 1 Ash Tray to match, 
Hg Pearl Ivo lastic Glaze, 1 Brush 
and instructions for tivching Set $4.95. Firmin 
P. Laureys, Summerdale Studio, 5137 N. Wolcott, 
Chicago 40, IIl. 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWER MATERIAL. Leaves — 
peps—wire—chenille. Special Dennison and Reed 
folds. and Duplex paper all colors, $1.00 dozen 
folds. Rhinestones—patterns—ties and scarves for 
sequin work. Beads—fancy earwire. ma’ 

to make beautiful earrings at home. Send z 
price list. Dali, 5801 West Cermak, Chicago, Ill 


I{OUSEHOLD HANDIES. Kits for many projects, 
$1.00 for sam ~ kit, ——s and quantity dis- 
—¥ Ming supplies, photos and list, 25c. 











raft Kits, Box 68, amo, : 
BASKETRY KIT! . Fascinating. $1.00. Home- 
maker’s, 5042-N St. » Chicago 25, Ill. 





MAKE MINIATURE MING TREES for gifts or 

sale. Simple and complete instructions with ma- 

Ss. Send $2.00 for this fascinating and f- 

itable hobby. 15c for out of state postage. - 
» Box 212, Loomis, Calif. 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


BEAUTIFUL MEXICAN rayon lace handkerchiefs. 
These will make lovely gifts. t of —— as- 
sorted colors, 2 ay F $1.00 postpaid. Rosen- 
berger, 608 E Tucson, Ariz. 

FOR SALE: Tatted Hankie: 
Mrs. John Schweigert, 604 
smith, Wis. 


TATTED HANDKERCHIEFS. Write, H. Tre- 
rice, 88 Centennial Ave., Meriden, Conn. 


LADIES LINEN TATTED Handkerchiefs with 
corners, $1.15. Florence Lederer, 3545 N. 48th 
St., Milwaukee 10, Wis. 


HEMSTITC 
crochet edgi 
cago 13, Ill. 














$1.50 to $3.00. 
. llth St., Lady- 











SHED HANKIES with white or colored 
gs, 50c. Matthes, 816 Roscoe, Chi- 








FOR THE MENFOLK try our Herb Mustards 
with meat, and “eee for something delect- 
able try our Herb Jellies. rite for 
descriptive folder. klipe Olden Craft Studio, 81 
Union Street, Fairhaven, 








INDIAN RELICS 


INDIAN RELICS — large list 3c. 
Mukwonago, Wis. 


JEWELRY AND FINDINGS 


10c REFUNDABLE, BRINGS illustrated informa- 
tion on beautiful costume jewelry from two-tone 
lucite, low a jewelry supplies. Roger 
James, 436 N. Fremont St., Portland 12, 
gon. 


MANUFACTURE RHINESTONE and Pearl 
Jewelry at home. Lowest ae pleasant work, 
tremendous profits. Free list of e. Vv. 
7 Co. —_ 1216 Park Row Bldg., New York 
» New 


LADIES—AN EXQUISITE Metallic Sequin Ear- 
— and Brooch a any two colors, $1. 60. They 

make lovel = Christmas gifts. Oder now, 
sent on approv: ee Howard, Veterans Hos- 
pital, Sunmount, N. Y. 


CROCHETED MEXICAN Hat Earrings, $1.00. 
Instructions 10c, plus stamp. Eleanor Tomasko, 
1223 Marengo, Forest Park, Il. 


TWINKLING STAR EARRINGS — Something 
rng pod $1.00. Matthes, 1530 Cypress, Kansas 
‘ity 0. 





Grutzmacher, 





























MAGIC 


MAKE MAGIC YOUR HOBBY. Practical _cor- 
respondence course. First lesson $1.00. Write 
for details. Dept. D, Box 1815, Pensacola, Fla. Fla. 


MINERALS AND PRECIOUS STONES 























PETRIFIED WOOD. 12 cubic inches $2.00. 
Flossie Lee, Mountain View 2, Okla. 

24 CALIFORNIA ee with descriptions 
in attractive es . .95. C. Eddison, Hoff Heights, 
Santa Barbara, © 

ROCK COTY ECTING Demand makes ow 
profitable. ppetion-Y ae, Science, Dept. 
2770 Dale, St. Paul 8, Minn. 


BEAUTIFUL FOSSIL soning of 








ferns, leaves, 
William H. 
































FOR PLEASURE or poole make earrings of 
Sterling Silver and Lace. Dainty, different, and 
personalized. Easily made. Send $1. 00 for ‘mate- 
rials and instructions. Satisfaction guaran’ 
Julienne’s, 372 E. Orme, Phoenix, Arizona. 


etc. Three piece assortment, $1.00. 
Fowler, R. RD. 2, Box 157, Barnesboro, Pa. 
MINIATURES 
MICRO-MINIATURES—Orders mya for Hand: 
carved Miniatures, Scenery, Yetn- height) 
includin Matchbox Scenes. Ger d Butler, 
80 Chath St., Lynn, Mass. 
I 
aged rte, 3 ». P 
$1.60. Arta wared Donat roves 
ozen. olls, ‘ancy a 
$1.50. Everything postpaid. Lula Hughes, Eng 
dish, Ind. 
GADGET CATALOG 9c. Hobby—Shop—House- 
hold. Lyle Baker, Bismarck, Mo. 
MAKE =, —. and Enjoy Adventure. 
For $10.00 = 24 interesting 
about the beautieat green State, send you 
many postcards and enn. gy Write To: le, 


Box 16, Duvall, Washington. 








SEND ONE TO SIX PIECES Costume Jewelry 

you’re tired of plus one dollar. Must be in good 

condition. Swap for same number someone else 

is tired of. Jean Benton, 309 Weston, Valparaiso, 
iana. 


PEARL AND RHINESTONE Costume Jewelry. 
Finest ea a te up. Dime (refunded first 
a) brings illustrated list. Retail and whole- 
Ny Crown Jewels, 12 Maple St., Little Falls, 








BEAUTIFUL, GOLD-WIRE Earrings, fifty cents. 
Dortha Barnhart, Rossville, Indiana. 


COMPLETE KIT, directions for beautiful Sequin 
Necklace, Earrings, $1.25. Mimeographed_ direc- 
tions separate, 15c. Seashell Brooch or Earring 
Kit, 40c each. Handcraft Cottage, 2223 Elizabeth: 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


CLEVER DOUBLE BUTTERELY Earrings, $1.00. 
age workmanship. Constance Shafer, 362 
So. Wright, Naperville, Il. 








SPECIAL OFFER: Answer to your decorating 
roblem, fifty cents. Interior Decorator. Grace 
Prince Alli Allison, 1130 Parkway Ave., Trenton, N. J: 
YOU CAN ENTERTAIN with Chalk Talks, Iks, Cata- 
log, 10c. John Balda, Trick Cartoonist, 
kosh, Wis. 

LET “_ DO YOUR NEW YORK Shopping. Per- 
sonal oneeee Service, 20 Virginia Avenue, 
Dumont, , mong 


SILVERPLATE, Brass, Bronze, 
new paste plates by simple application with cloth. 
Generous supply postpaid for $1.00. H. & F. Prod- 
ucts, Box 144, Linden, New Jersey. 


LEARN MAGIC, VENTRILOQUISM, Mind read- 
ing. Particulars William Quackenbush, Big 
Flats, New York. 


SILVER MIRRORS, glassware with simple appli 
cation of amazing liquid. Generous sixteen ounce 

supply postpaid $1.00. H. & F. Products, Box 
144, Fis meg New Jersey. 











Copper. Amazing 
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DRAPERIES MADE FREE of Charge, whe 
chase of my fabrics—pinch pleated, any len wae 
width. lined, customer pays only additional 
yee for lining material. Hems are blind stitched. 

ree swatches and ag on request. Gersh, Deco- 
rative Fabrics, 21 Avenue, Suite 1102, 
New York, New York. 



















































































PILLOW CASES, on best quality tubing, $1.95 
pescale, rote ee teas ae 

e ‘ostage prepai ‘ornia s 
add ries Sales tax. <% Hamilton’s Knit and 
Art Shop, P. O. Box 892, San Luis Obispo, Calif. 


5 


J, 


BEAD 


ED BROOCHES, exclusive design, beautiful 
gifts, only $1.00. Specify color. Net sold in 
stores. Money refunded within 5 days if not 

satisfied. Alverna L. Nedeau, 934 Leland Ave., 
Chicago 40, Ill. 


OLD GOLD & JEWELRY WANTED 


at. Ce my - oD. BROKEN 
WELR eeth, Goon Rings, 
Diamonds, Spectacles. Sati ion 
information. Rose Smelting 
29-PH East Madison, Chicago. 











Co., 





FOR MAKING RUGS. he ing blanket ends and 


por 40c per E30. —— or over. 
Less 25 youn 50c “Dotnd 10_ colors. 
Materiel cut into re or 1% inch 

nd for free sam- 


strips, 10c per pound pod 
les. Bloomfield Woolen Company, Dept. H-l, 
loomfield, Indiana. 


MARVEL HEMSTITCHER. Does all kinds of 

Hemstitching and rug making, Smocking, Tuck- 

ing, Pleating, otins. $1.00 only with full in- 

senetens. Satisfacti guaran’ 3 Holdene, 

7 » 4903 Rhodes Ave., North aca stele 
alif. 


MAKERS & DESIGNERS of 








Exquisite Textiles 


—Draperies, Dress Materials, Linens, Peasant 
Davee. Man oa items» The Shuttle Shop, 
R. 2, Nape ~ 








NOVELTIES 


KNICK-KNACKS—tiny vases, hand-painted, un- 
breakable, fashioned from Brazilian nuts, 29c 

aid. Rita Rubin, N. Delsea Drive, Vine and, 
ew Jersey. 


POLITICAL EMBLEMS. Elephant or mule, 25c 
each. Other novelties. Ladies Dickies. Free list. 
Baker’ 's, 115PH North 17, Mayfield, Kentucky. 


DIPPY ANIMALS by Chernoff described in Jun 
Profitable Hobbies, popes. $1.25. Hobby 
pn ga Gift Shop, 1045 coln Ave., San Jose, 














HOBBYISTS ATTENTION! Send for free 

list: novelty salt and peppers, shoes, pitchers, — 
vases, dogs, cats, horses, elephants, ~ = scel- 
laneous. Weinstein’s Gift Shoppe, 229 Wak. 
ington Street, Peoria 2, ois. 





PARTY PLANNING 


BUY A PARTY-—Give a successful party. I per- 
sonally arrange a written guide and layout 
with full directions for parties for any occasion; 
from the proper invitations, gene po ag 


cards, recipes, servin; 
Write me two weeks before date an eof party, giving 
es 2S a ae ee so 1 

and occasion for which party is is 
Cet nee nal — 


our individual 
= mail pe fo Planner, 207 i As Day 
Street, Orange, N. J. O. R. 4-1031. 











PATTERNS, PLANS 


SOLVE YOUR HOUSING gg eget Build your 
Garage first live in it. coms and 
Bath or Two Car Garage. Send ‘Two Dollars for 
mplete ed to follow Plans and 
tila It Yourself. University Plan Tonk 

Box 109PH, Clayton Branch, St. Louis s ‘Mo. 

PATTERNS FOR LAPEL 1 io 10 for 25c. 
Pattyann, 2200 Lincoln, Moines es 10 Iowa. 
STUFFED FROG PATTERNS: La ogy 
size, other unusually large. Both for 35c. Loreen 
Jones Studios, 911 N. Oak, Bloomington, IIl. 
MAKE WOOD SIGNS AND ginning Al- 
habets, a numerals, desi: erns, ideas. 
Tae Details. Winkler Hobby = 2822 Har- 
ney, » Nebr. 
YOUR CHOICE of of Swedish, Norwegian, Mexi- 
can, American Indian or Pennsylvania Dutch 
Tracing Patterns. For painting and needlework. 
Easily traced with carbon > 9p Four large sheets 
of designs in each set, B. ©. Rober instructions. 
Your choice, $1.00 each. Robertson, 5822- 
PH Park Avenue, Minne oaks, 

















“Replies to our classified ads in 
Profitable Hobbies exceed any other 
medium we have tried,” says A. E. D. 
of California. 

The classified columns of Profitable 
Hobbies offer readers a profitable 





Profitable Hobbies 
355 Handcraft Bldg. 
Kansas City 16, Mo. 


Enclosed find $ for 


Use This Handy Insertion Order TODAY! 


pe eh eh elle ee ee ee re ae ee ene ee alee 


market place for their hobby products. 


Send your copy, with payment at 
12 cents per word, today to Profitable 
Hobbies, 355 Handcraft Bidg., Kansas 
City 16, Mo. 





months’ insertion of the following 





advertisement in the classified column of PROFITABLE HOBBIES, at 12c 
per word per month (including name and address). 


























3BIES 
BOO! OKLET, “Working Your Way Through Col- 
lege,” $1. 00. Lee Diekineon, Box 385, Hampton, 

per pait. | .LUSTRATED WHOLESALE CATALOG 10c. 

. Bargains gd Stafford, Box 5211-PH, In- 
dianapolis 

(0, 1637 | LEARN VENTRILOQUISM, Easy method, 

io, 
brings —. Smith, Dept. 610, 801 Bigelow, 

$1.85 Peoria 5, Ill. 

1 oath SELL BIBLES size of age stamp. 2 sam les 
with wholesale paleo, 5c. Universal Sales, 

ions for @ 1076-P, Peoria, 

LIQUID RUBBER for making flexible nee 
© Mathe- § cast novelties. Sample bottle, 25c. Qt. $2. 

er infor Gallon, $5. 75. Free literature. Chaney, 1130 

St., Oak- B 16th » Jacksonville 6, Fla. 

=== § RUBBER MOLDS, Wall Plaques, Bookends, Ash- 
trays, Ornaments, Figures ovelties. Reasonably 
Priced, Custom B Hilustrations, List Free. 

it Oman, 642 P Broadway, St. Paul 1 inn. 

it your 

djustable § RUBBER: White liquid rubber! America’s finest 

; 3/32", & flexible we 4 rubber! New! Extra heavy 

po: viscosity! : Ideal for home, class- 

ck guar § room, or in <onotl y 97 95 per gallon, $2.95 
A per quart, and $1. Pp alf-pint sample. Parcel 

ept. Bl, post ee ar gy Plastercraft Supply Comany, 3051 

nia, Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

- Leather 

pee. MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
SWISS MUSICAL UNITS, $2.75. Musical- Al- 

—=== ff bums, Boxes. 131 West 42nd, New York 18, 
New York. 

a ices gg 3 Easy pla with aera, $1.00 

ical cor- Postpaid. uille’s, Man here. Wok om boro, Til. 

._ Write # SWISS TUSIGRT MOVEMENTS, Charming 

ola, Fla. §@ Single Tunes, $1.95. Double Tunes, $2.95. Post- 

——=—— fj paid. Wagner’s, 1433 York Ave., N. Y. C. 

‘ONES 

$2.00 NEEDLECRAFT 

; $2.00. 

DRESSES MADE—$3.00; Skirts, $1.75; Blouses, 
criptions 1.75. a ag Fn ag material, peer 
eights, r and seam bin 

" os Toby’s, 222 tifeced vane Ave. i 

oul = 

Dept. H, § PERFECT PINCUSHION, Ideal for needles, 
25c up. Sample, 10c. Ethel F. Jennings, Route 

, leaves, § 5, Longmont, Colo. 

liam H. poco SHOES: you make them—we furnish pat- 

tern, instructions, dings, and genuine white 

——=—= ¥_ leather Pi ie ‘Complete kit 50c nee. Western 
Craft G Dept. D1, 2443 14th Street, 
Oakland 1, dealt fornia. 

+ Hand- |] HANDMADE INFANTS DRESSES, $4.95. Mil- 

* height) ae Chafey, Williamstown, New Jersey. 

Butler, ] DAINTY HANDKERCHIEFS, crocheted edges. 
Doilies, Booties. Mrs. Ale shire, Plainville, 

——= | LACE TRIMMED SUNBONNET eg 
50c. Owl or Clown, 25c. Sunbonnet Needle- 
book, 25c. Corsage, 35c. Crocheted Darning 
Kits, 50c. Pineapple remem 50c. Cotton Yarn 

8 $1.28 Holders, 35c. Carrie Hooper, Early, Iowa. 

aprons, § COMPLETE DIRECTIONS for 4 original pot- 

es, Eng- ij holders plus a crocheted potholder, 50c. Crocheted 
bathroom et $5.00. oa Pelee 50c. Elsa Crooks, 

e, io. 

House HAND MADE ARTICLES. Write for prices. Mrs. 
Rosetta Rose, 19 So. Cherry St., Poughkeepsie, 

iventure.@ N. Y. 

end YOUN Swedish ~Neluepelen Sewing. Mao ar 
Ww _ - 

©, rel Kieffer, 1515 Park St., Findlay, Ohio. 

- SEQUIN EARRING Bat, 1.00. Directions and 
scorating petetals for three styles. onstance Shafer, 362 
. Grace t, Naperville, Il. 
on, N. J. Cova ¥ PILLOW CASES, $3.00, crochet or knit 
ks, Cata-§ lace, large embroidery mace Mis ost Paid, in- 
st, sured, money with o Melvin Levang, 

Star Route, eene, Nee Dek ota. 

He| BEE PRGue TD OOTY arte t 

ea’ e . Y> 

Avenue, 3 Set, $1.75. Minnie Lew Glen- 

———f mary, — 

Améth| BEAUTIFUL FRENCH EMBROIDERY _ made 

Prod-| °asily with Perfected Art Needles. Set of four 
: with instructions, $1.00. Harold L. French, Box 
385A, Napa, Calif. 

ad rgd 

1e NEEDLECRAFT SUPPLIES 

le appl] QUILT PIECES —Printed Cottons— About two 

m ounce pounds for $1.00 —— Packet for 

cts, Boxd 10c, National Home Supply Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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STATE 
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PERIODICALS 


SWAPPER’S GAZETTE. A Publication for Swap- 
agg Collectors — Hobbyists. Published monthly. 

swap ad with subscription. Write, Art 
Nitzke, Rosendale, Wis. 














INTERESTING little rar magazine. Sample 
Free. ‘‘Ry” Ryder, Galax, 

EARN MONEY OUTDOORS! Read “Practical 
Wildcrafting” magazine, =. copy, $1.50 B 
Practical Wildcrafting, R. 2, Lawrenceburg, Ky. 
FOR TEN CENTS: Senals copy ‘Amateur 
Camera-Journalist and Feature Writer.’’ Holden, 


Publisher, Germantown 6, Tenn. 

LONE FIR, Magazine for gardeners and hobbyists. 

a le 10c. iicteon Press, Box 8431, Portland 
gon. 











PERSONAL 


SWAP NECKTIES—Mail six or less you don’t like. 
Receive like number he didn’t like. Both may be 
satisfied. $1.00 or pay postman. Nick Carter, 
210 South Flower, Los Angeles, Calif. 


PET STOCK 


SELL-SWAP, airedale puppies, course magazines. 
Want portable typewriter. Suchan, Sadhana. hae 
esota. 

















GOLDEN HAMSTERS — New Wonder animal 
from Syria. Delightful aes — 8 ba 
clean—odorless. 3.50 eart of America 
Hamstery, 6509 East 10: gee City 3, Mo. 
ANGORAS—MOST PROFITABLE Small Animal 
in America, year round money making business. 
Experience unnecessary. Markets furnished. Free 
particulars. Wilson’s, Stanton, Calif. 
RAISING RABBITS, Cavies, Hamsters, Chin- 
chillas is profitable. Big demand. Magazine 10c. 
Instruction book and magazine, 25c. Book and 
magazine (monthly) one year, $1.00. Address, 
Small Stock Farmer, Fairlawn 5, New Jersey. 


PROFITABLE RABBIT RAISING Magazine and 
booklet, 25c. Rabbit ec 1347 Sfaice Ave., 
Salt Lake City 6, Utah. 


GENUINE CHINCHILLAS: Quality Breeding 
Stock. Garner’s Chinchilla Ranch, Box 847, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 


MAKE AMAZING PROFITS raising Golden Ham- 
sters. NNew wonderful animal from Syria. De- 
lightful pets. Fastest breeder known. Laboratories 
need thousands. We market your young. Full in- 
formation free. pomeree Research, 40 Sandford, 
New Brunswick 1 J. 


67 VARIETIES PIGEONS, —, ~~ Pigs, 
Pheasants, Peafowls. Catal = * Oc. ree list 
Houck Farm, Box 4, Tiffin, 


RAISE GUARANTEED CHINCHILLA RABBITS. 
Greatest profits from gorgeous furs, delicious meat, 
valuable breeders. Experience unnecessary. Fas- 
cinating hobby. Year round money-makin 7 
ness. rite world’s largest breeder today. Willow 
Farm, R-18, Sellersville, Pa. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


LATEST RECORDS, 20 for $5.00 postpaid. $1.00 
e. Free Catalog. Ned’s Record Shop, 
, Maryland. 


PHOTO COLORING 


PHOTOS COLORED in heavy oils, $1.00 up. 
Inquiries invited. Services exchanged for usable 
—, — 2322 Arctic Ave., Atlantic 
ity, 


PHOTOGRAPHS & PHOTOGRAPHY 


DISTINCTIVE STATUETTES made from your 
favorite photos of family, friends, pets, etc. nd 
negatives (returned) and $1.00 for each to Ernest 
F. Brown, Bloomingdale, Ind. 


FLORIDA IN KODACHROME over 5,000 slide 
subjects. Send 50c for two samples and catalog. 
eee oe aenene Studios, Box 728-PH, St. Peters- 
urg, F 



























































PLASTIC 


HARD TO GET twisted plexiglas crystal, circle 
handles for hand made purses. Per pair large 
$1.00—$1.50, small yen fl $1.00. Monogrammed 
Be Pers zipper pull with key chain, one initial 

Personali: Earring bar, first name, $1.50 
oa Lefler, 311 So. Henrietta Ave., 





each. 


Rockford, 


POULTRY 


RAISE FRYERS new easy way. One man home 
et oe earns e300 peonanly- Details Free. Fortune 
‘arm, Box M, Simi, California. 














PRINTING 
— NAME AND ADDRESS printed on 100 
amped government postals, $2. H. Lavine, 
334 S. Muscatel, San Gabriel, Calif. 





GOLD MEDAL MIMEOGRAPHING. S oe 
ing Sales Letters, lc government Post 

pong 81 Marion Gardens, Jersey City “% *alnoes 
ersey. 


MIMEOGRAPHING—110 conies, $1.00. Bryant 
Mimeo, R. 2, Lawrenceburg, 


STATIONERY, CARDS, are Folders, Circu- 
i. Tickets. Write, The Print Shop, 112 Middle- 
field, Middletown, Conn. 


LETTERHEADS, ENVELOPES, 100 for $1.00. 
Samples free. Walter Narlock, 1215 S. Van Buren, 
Bay City, Mich. 














PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


CAKE BAKERS if you sell cakes for parties, send 
for catalogue on Sten for decorati cakes, 
— Stencils, 1114 S. Madison Ave., ittier, 





MAKE PERFECT FUDGE every time! Two Dimes 
ae ee Hobby Kitchen, 401 Cherry, 


GOOD, DIFFERENT Chocolate Pudding 

e in — Also good Chocolate Cake ba 
+ llr e, all three for one dollar. Mrs. Ger- 
coale Konulla, 255 The Uplands, Berkeley 5, 











RUBBER STAMPS 


RUBBER STAMPS, Daters, Pads, Inks—new low 
prices— list now ready. Criterion Stamp Sery- 
ice, Box 2326, Denver 21, Colo. 


RUGS 


HOOKED RUGS—Yarn at factory prices; Patterns; 
Hookers; Frames. Also hand knitting yarns. Bart- 
lett Yarn Mills, Box 16, Harmony, Maine. 

















QUILTS 


NEATLY SEWED COLORFUL Quilt blocks any 

attern. Fine for home or bazaar, 50c each, 3 
or $1.25. Rates on quantities. Quilts, 1608 
Plover St., San Diego 2, Calif. 


ie a FOR SALE: Wedding Ring, Flower 
arden, etc. Write, Hester ps Shera 607 N. 
Foreman, Caney, Kansas. 








STRIKING RAG RUGS. Beautiful colors, 24x48 
inches. $2.00 postpaid. Blind Weaver, Joseph 
Keen, 936 Federal Street, Camden, New Jersey. 


SHELLCRAFT 


GAR cy oCArs EARRINGS. My Hobby. 
$1.50 2 eS . Colors good. All white, all black 
ck and white. C. E. Smith, Box 5313, 

we nk reeze Sta., Daytona Beach, Fla. 

















RECIPES AND FOODS 


PENNA. DUTCH—Fastnachts, Molasses ey 
cake, Cheese cake, Dutch Schneken. $1.00. G, 
Coates, 204 Church St., Danville, Peak 





THE MOST pagans oes a of pl anag ality aye 

and findings at your disposal 

quine, lucite plaques, vases, Rory Rg Write 
ormation and catalog. Personal 24 

house service. Superior Shellcraft Studio, Geneseo, 





$100.00 oe Delicious Chocolate-Nut Cake. 
Wot s favorite, largest New York hotel. $1.00. 
. Smith, 654 Beech, Charleston, W. Va. 


BEAUTIFULLY MADE Sea Shell Jewelry. Send 
for catalog. Ada M. Griffiths, 1354 E. 115 St, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. 





ENJOY! ECONOMIZE! Eight delicious money- 
saving, never fail recipes for $1.00. Guaranteed 
to satt: th Mrs. Robert Grunwald, 1859 East St., 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


FOR SALE. My large egg oe and differ- 
ent caramel icing reci Makes four layers in 





9 inch pans. Moist an sales ood. It never fails 
for me. y praised by a $1.00 for 
both. Mrs. J. R. (ste ng 500 E. Main St., 


Greenville, Ohio. 


SPECIAL HOME BAKED Bread recipe, 50c. 
_— Johnston, Box 568, Sag recess tg New 
ork. 





SEASHELLS, Plastics Findings, 
“Secor’s’’, Bradenton 


FREE SHELLCRAFT pm 0 Special prices 
en following items: No. 288 Nicke pleted om 
screws, 4 doz., $1.00 toy Re 50; No. 359. Gil 
pissed ear pasty a 1.0 $2.5 
06 Safety catch bean Mae va $12 
$3.25; , No. 154 Cut on gird si 
cerithiums, 02.5 gross, 0. 
Plastic gift "peas q rooch) colors Meson black, 
clear and cerise, 1 doz., so°G0, $22. 00. 
You can shell decorate top of ag ge *, Shell 
Supply, Box 2549-B, Sarasota, Fla. 


Free Catalog. 
» Florida. 








ADVENTURE IN GOOD EATING. 
recipes, adapted from American and foreign cook- 
ery. The unusual from one whose life’s hobby is 
cooking. 12 for $1.00. — LeTourneau, 221 
Woodbury St., Pawtucket, R. I 


THREE PRIZE WINNING Recipes now avail- 
able — “English Marzipan Cake”, ‘Moss Rose 
Cake,” ‘Japanese Fruit Cake.’ "All three for 
.00. Edna Howse, 10 Linden Drive, Wichita, 
ansas. 


DELICIOUS CHOCOLATE Chip om reci 
25c. Eileen Birdsall, 121 11th St., N. E., Gatet 
Rapids, Iowa. 


PEPPER a, Mustard Pickle Recipes, 50c 
h. Mrs. J. L Bull, Sea Cliff, New York. 


eac. 


PENNA. DUTCH — RIBBLE SOUP, deli- 
cious, inexpensive; T angy Sandwich Spread, both 
recipes, 30c. “Little Eva” Recipes, Box 162, West 
Newton, Penna. 


SIX CANNING RECIPES, one dollar. Mrs. 
a Hotchkiss, Route 2, Box 387A, Mont- 
rose, 0. 


My own 




















EXCLUSIVE, OLD FAMILY MEAT reci Eco- 
nomical, delicious for quick meals an snacks. 
ue 00. Elizabeth Wilke, Route 3, Salem, New 
ersey. 





was SPECIALS. Sandwich filling, tasty (new) 

-. Mouth watering potato sa ad, 10c each. 
° stam * Mrs. Edward Wurster, R. R. 4, 
Celina, O 

cues PRIDE COOK BOOK, 150 Recipes 


and 2 Patchy Potholders. oes. Alice’ s he aes 
Shop, 461 13th St., Brooklyn, 


OIN THE FRIENDLY = Club. $1 “00 yr. 
velyn Stewart, Mountain Lakes, N. J. 


SOUTHERN — 25c each. Hush Puppies, 
Sweet Potato Pone, Kumquat Preserves, al- 
paraiso Novelty Co., Valparaiso, Fla, 











Jewslly Fincibags. Ccip Tom Carsie: tn all coleee 
00 mbs, in colors 
Cotton. Filled Gilt Boxes, and a full’ line of Shell. 
craft Supplies. Wholesale only. Write for 
catalog on your Lge letterhead. Beachcomber 
Novelty Co., Box 551 A, Fort: Myers, Fla. 


SHELLCRAFTERS—Over 5000 ‘“Don- Be- 
ginners Kits sold to date—The Original, most com- 
plete and greatest value on the poe se lete 
with all materials needed to make six col Box: 
and earring sets and Lucite bracelet with det: 
a and Pty age illustrated catalog—post- 
anywhere 00. Write for free wholesale 
RL. of “Don-Dee” exclusive 
designs. Don-Dee Shellcraft Industries, Inc., P. 0. 
Box 3267P, Peninsula Station, =e Beach, Fla. 


pe “amd One of the craft’s leadin nding Several 
ou her originally designed shell earring 
fis. pr. earrings complete, written instruc- 
ions, materials for three more pai Complete 
kit only $1.50 _ postage. Choice of style and 


color. 3 Roses. cour Pansy _ 
shell daisy. “Coffee ell and flower 

and flower or pikaki. Superior Shelicnt Ss Studio, 
Geneseo, N. wy: 


DOGWOOD SET, “pre of shells by e shell- 
crafter. $3.50. Ask, about other beauti items. 
Lucy Ann Berry, P. O. Box 345, Fort tees 
a Florida. 


MAKE SHELL JEWELRY, Fig trays, dolls, etc., 
as hobby or Fg gift and dept. stores. Begin: 
ners shell kit with instructions only $1.00. Cata- 
log gee rn Me -. — pinbacks, plastic 
cameos, estones, plaques, etc., sent 
for 5c. Burton Dept. 3H, Box 27, Station A, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


SHELL JEWELRY AND SUPPLIES-—full line of 

colored shells and findings—also novelties. Blue 
Ridge Shell Studios, 5300 Blue Ridge Blvd. 
Kansas City 3, Mo. 
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COMPLETE LINE SHELLCRAFT Supelies. | Large 
Shell-Art Kit, $1.69. Illustrated instructions— 
Cotalogne, © free. Write Shell-Art Novelty, 5th and 
Moore, Philadelphia 48, Penna. 

SHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES. Free Wholesale Cat- 
alogue. Florida Supply House, Bradenton, Fla. 


SHELLS, PLASTICS FINDINGS. Learems Prices. 
Free Catalog. Frances Jones, Dept. H, Box 251, 
Sarasota, Fla. 


SHELLS IN OIL COLORS. Shellcraft Supplies 
a Free. Devis Shell Shop, 8529 Nebraska 
Ave., Tampa 4, 


SHELLCRAFT! ae BEAUTIFUL Sea Shell 
Jewelry—Earn money selling what you make. “No 
experience needed.” Large illustrated catal fa 
supplies and instructions, 10c. (Buy _ direct 
manufacturer) complete line of shells, i. 
cameos, pin backs, etc. Pace’s, Box 279-P.H., 
Bradenton, Fla. 


12 BEAUTIFUL ABALONE Shells, $3.50. Ernie 
Phillips, Grover City, Calif. 


SEA SHELLS—from an oz. to a ton! Largest sup- 
ply house for Sea Shells, plastics, Instructions, in 




















YARNS 


KNITTERS—Order ome Preto arns. Free in- 
structions for knitted garments, Send 
15c for color card, ote — s Knit 
Shop, 87 Prospect’ t. Vernon, N. Y. 


ROYAL SOCIETY BABY WOOL or Fleisher Baby 
Twinkle, tly alla Bt hen Pi 
Blue, or white. Postage California sales 
add 24%4% tax. Rea Ha on’s aid it and Art Shop, 
P. O. Box 892, San Luis Obispo, Calif. 


ARGYLE SOCKS ... MAKE YOUR OWN Color 
Combinations. Kit contains the new Beehive Sock 
Book, $1.50. Colors: White, Black, Yellow, Wood 

reen, Green, Kelly, Lt. Tan, Dk. Brown 
Jewel Blue, » Maroon, Pearl 





comme, 








Royal, a 

Grey. Non shrink wool ‘ostage prepaid. Choose 
color for Base—1 diamond—2 diamonds and for 
cross lines, for slack length Argyle Socks Kit 
$1.50. Calif. sales add 242%. ea Hamilton’s 
Knit and Art Shop, P. O. Box 892, San Luis 


Obispo, Calif. 


DEALER’S DIRECTORY 






































the U. S. FREE! Our latest 14-yems illustrated 
price list. House of Gifts, Box 4550-SH, Coral 
Gables, Fla. 

SOUVENIRS 





ORANGE WOOD PAPER WEIGHT, hand made, 
$1.00 aid. Ideal Souvenir, Clifford’s Wood. 
craft, 2 . Citrus, Redlands, Calif. 








STAMPS 


CONDITION!—Our Watchword. Prices that are 
right— guarantee. ae your collection a 
treat with our pe A fine mint Liberia set 
No. 277-79 (Cat al. 53c) only 15c to ap- 
— applicants. Tex Stamp Mart, Box 29, 
Beaumont, Texas. 
500 500 MIXED f FOREIGN STAMPS ca, 35c—an 
unpicked mission mixture with set. Ap- 
provals on request. Kraft Hobby Sh Shoppe, Box 








Listed under various hobbies and by 
state. Copy not to exceed 7 lines. 
Orders must be for 6 times or more 
(noncancellable). Six times $15; 12 
times $20. Listing subject to pub- 
lisher’s approval. 


CALIFORNIA 


FOR A $1.00 BILL, we will send a bundle of 
scrap fur to trim doll clothes, and fur 
novelties. Furcraft Studio, 203 W. First Street, 


Oxnard, California. 


SEA SHELLS — FINDINGS — ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKS — Jewelry or Novelties. $1.00 each. Kits 























Bi rau eee a eee eee eee 

115 DIFFERENT STAMPS 10c; 1000, $2.50; hoilert (PH) the Pak 

100 Different Precancels, 24c;’ 1,000, $3.00, Homework. Werts Shelleraft (P.H.) Sharp Park. 

Prof. Harris, Belleview, Fla. 

500 FOREIGN Stamps (Prize Set) 50c. Bertha 

Kerr, Trenton, Il FLORIDA 

STAMPS 25c—100 France or World and sub- 

scription to Stamp Collector, 710% Grand Avenue, SHELL JEWELRY — Earn yeetgee = 

Des Moines 9, Iowa. : é oe you make. “No experience needed.” Large illus- 

FREE CATALOG — profusel ly illustrated — listing trated — of supplies and instructions! 10c. 
e 


everything for the stamp collector. Harris & Co., 


304 Transit Bldg., Boston, Mass. 





B a om manufacturer) complete line of 
s, den cameos, pin backs, etc. Pace’s, Box 
279-H, Bradenton, la. 





WANTED 


WANTED—Outlet for handmade gifts. Plaster 
a ce Naes knitting, eting, etc. 
Mickley, 3. 317 W ‘valnut t. -, North Wales, Pa. 


WANTED WORK AROUND CATS. Have never 
worked in a caicry but have a natural love for 
them, having owned many of my own. Must be 
allowed to keep own oy Ae Lena Feldman, 592 
Stone Ave., Brooklyn 12, 














WEAVING 


SMALL INFANT’S WOVEN Bonnet and Bootie 
Sets. Pastel colors, $1.50. Sales to aid Orphan 
Children. Clara Thomas, 201 Hickory St., Spring- 
field 9, Mass. 

ATTENTION HOME WEAVERS—Maysville car- 
pet warp and rug ler—all colors available for 
immediate delivery. Kay Craft Co., Olyphant, Pa. 














WOODWORKING 


BIG PROFITS from small bits of wood. Write— 
Doll Some Novelties, 19 Baker St., Saugus, 


Mad FROM SQUARE FOOT of Plywood; 
Excellent Home _ Business. 
Woodare, X8, Bridgewater, Mass. 


BALSA WOOD, Generous Supply, $1.00. Price 
list free. Kaysun Inc., Dept. PH. Ticidae. Wis. 








Write, 











WRITING 


WRITING FOR PROFIT and Pleasure. Simpli- 

fied method shows you how to write saleable 

7a $1.00. A. Logatto, 1923 23rd Road, 
Lo. 5, N. Y¥, 





FREE—NEW 1948 SHELL CATALOGUE-—28 Ex- 
citing Ps ges of Shells, Findi Shellcraft ok wah 
plies, Instructions completely i ustrated and 
wholesale prices. Special offer—Kit to make 4 pairs 
of Beautiful Ear Bobs, tyre . 00. New Se- 
quin Kit complete, $1.00, Postpaid. Sun Shell Sup- 
ply, Box 2549H, Sarasota, Fla. 

shells! 


SHELLCRAFTERS! For the best in oil dy 

Largest assortment of shellcraft supplies! Free 

original designs with instructions! Most reliable 

service, order from Don-Dee. Send for free list- 
ings. Visit our shops at Orlando and Daytona 

Beach. Don-Dee Shellcraft Industries, Inc., oO. 

Box 3267, Peninsula Station, Daytona Beach, Fla 











GEORGIA 


START A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN. 
CHENILLE WORK 


IN YOUR HOME! 
Chenille bedspreads, ru 
aprons, curtains, etc. 
yarns, patterns, All materials and su 
uantity. Write: Sims Textile Co., 
ter,’’ Dalton, Georgia. 





DO 
Make 
sell machines, sheeting, 


plies. Any 
e Chenille 








ILLINOIS 





QUILTING SUPPLIES—BATTS. Glazed bleached ° 


cotton oe 1% Ibs., $1.04. ilted bleached cot- 
ton 72x90 2 lbs., $1.44. White wool, 72x90 1 
lb., $2.24. 2 Ibs., $4.48.- Gibb’s 23” 

hoop with ag wet. 3% Ibs., LE 49. Add 

age. Money back guarentee. PETELLE’S, 610 
South Third, Maywood 6, Ill. 


MASTER SEQUINCRAFT KITS teach you how 
to make many different sequin pins, on oes: 
rings, combs. Complete og: Rony 

terials and sales plan included. ese 53.50 50 kits 





easily teach a most profitable, fascinating hobby. 
Supplies. Constance Shafer, 362 So. Wright, 
Naperville, ais. 


Tugs, robes, brs sets, dolls, 


IOWA 


PLAQUES, FIGURINES, BOOK ENDS. Paint 
them lf for 


CRAFT, 7-3rd Ave., West-H, Spencer, Iowa. 








MICHIGAN 





MAKE MONEY, PAINTING AND 
UNFINISHED JEIGURINES and 
We have oe in 
instructions free 


tries, 14540 ‘Guia Ree Ave. -» Detroit 27, Mich. 








MISSOURI 





MAKE AND SELL LATESS eae KIT 

Ai Seecions to eae 16 ey Soe eee 
—_ sequins, 

etc., $3.00. Imported $1.00 up. 

In —— carved got salt tnd pe 

Brice ~ Feed boudoir lamps, -» man’ 

9M free. Millicent’s, Py2i6 H 
io. 


purse 
colors. 
ord, St. 








NEW JERSEY 





IE GRAYDON FISHER, DESIGNER OF 
ENSIVE HANDMADE ‘ACCESSORIES, of- 
fers unusual sequin earrings to sell at 50c. $3. rhe 
a dozen, postpaid. Other items and prices 
quest. Prompt moe Siganans, ¢ careful caumuiain 4 oo "small 
orders. ccessories, 102 Oak St., Ridge- 
wood, Nn < 


SUPPLIES CHOSEN BY A HOBBYIST for qual- 
ity and adaptability. Sequins, beads, 

etc. No minimum order, no extra 
U. S. Fast lo — ist. 
274, Ridgewood, 





“postage in 
Betty Kay, Box 








NEW YORK 





NEW CRAFT FOR HOBBY! PLEASURE! PRO- 

FIT! Decorate oe cme ——— chi 

bottles, etc., with tiny kling jewe tone ips 

Complete instructions. Ta ial Kit, $1.00, 26-pi 

kit including $2.50 finished sample, $3. 95 S 
aid. Esma Artcraft Company, Box 339-K, Times 

uare Station, New York 18, New York. 








NORTH DAKOTA 





- d J cy 5 a ified Weed, Su Crystals, 
and Jewe ‘or Petri artz 

various ‘R: and Minerals. Write for wholesale 
= list of Sea Shell Material. What 


have you? 
ose Kemmer, Litchville, N. Dak. 








OKLAHOMA 


MAKE YOUR OWN inexpensive concrete block 

machines (motor or hand), mixers, brick molds, 

houses, cabins, boats, ——. extingui 

welding equipment, locks, auto y heuee 

trailers and many others. For further parti 

wae Clyde Lee, Department 7, Mountain View, 
a. 











PENNSYLVANIA 


DEALERS—SELL SHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES For 
Shell Profits —_ Ko. RM. .. Business. Wholesale 
Shell-Art Kits, T: 





Seashells, Jewelry Find- 
ings, Plastics and dnstruction Books. Prices on Re- 
quest. Shell-Art Novel: oh t. W-PH, Cor. 
5th and Moore Sts., P’ adelphia 8, Pa. 








TEXAS 


MAKE GOOD MONEY IN YOUR BACK YARD, 
~ lot, few — raising flowers, squabs, herbs, 
fruits, vegetables, parakeets nu’ 

pee pray seviiton nlimited demand. 

PROFIT POSSIBILITIES. Compiets, Late 2 Bong 
struction course showing how, wii 

Se .00. Adams Service, 1009 South Seventh, Wane, 

exas. 











PROFITABLE HOBBIES will pay $1 for each short hobby item accepted for This Hobby World. 
This may be an original item or a newspaper clipping. If possible, give the complete address of 
the hobbyists mentioned. No contributions to this column will be returned. Send in as many items 
as you wish. Be sure to put your name and address on each contribution. If duplicate items are 
received, we shall be the sole judge of which one shall be used. Send material to This Hobby 
World, PROFITABLE HOBBIES, 24th and Burlington, Kansas City 16, Mo. 

If you wish to communicate with any of the hobbyists mentioned in this column, please 
write direct rather than through PROFITABLE HOBBIES. The addresses which we print are the 
most complete we have. 











Approximately 1,950 bottles, in all shapes and sizes, are in the collection 
of Miss Mildred Fields, professional photographer of 552 Avondale Avenue, 
San Antonio 4, Texas. Included are bottles in the form of birds, flowers, bells, 
clocks, animals, fruit, trains, airplanes and shoes. One botile contains a radio, 
another a ship, still another,‘an ivory coach and horse. More than a score of 
foreign countries are represented in the collection. A glass factory in Mexico 
manufactured several special bottles to be added to the Fields collection. An 
index enables Miss Fields to know the origin, history and date of manufacture 
of each bottle. While most of the botiles are modern oddities, a few are antiques. 
Miss Fields sells duplicate bottles to other collectors to help finance the ac- 
cumulation of her collection. Her hobby is so well known that she often receives 
letters with no other address than “The Bottle Collector of Texas” or “The 
Bottle Queen, San Antonio, Texas.” A letter with a bottle drawn on the envelope 
and the words, San Antonio, Texas, reached her. Carrying her fondness for 
bottles to additional lengths, Miss Fields has had gold earrings made in the 
shape of bottles and wears a gold bottle necklace. The shade pulls in her bed- 
room have been crocheted in the form of bottles. 








UGH L. NEWMAN of the small 











Kentish village of Bexley, Eng- 
land, is today rightfully called the “but- 
terfly man of Kent.” On his small farm, 
Newman breeds thousands of butter- 
flies and moths. Among his customers 
are laboratories, colleges, museums, ag- 
riculturists, hobbyists, and estate owners. 
Of late, Winston Churchill has become 
a buyer of the live winged specimens. 
The butterfly farm was started fifty- 
one years ago by Newman’s father, who 
caught butterflies as a hobby. After 
selling one of his collections to Lord 
Rothschild, he started the farm. The 
elder Newman is still an active partner. 

Bernard I. Sharfman 


D* JOHN STROLL, Temple City, 
California, obstetrician, is one of 
the country’s leading locksmiths, hav- 
ing collected over 200 odd and un- 
usual “keeper-outers,” during the four 
years of his hobby. While in the Army 
Medical Corps during the war, Dr. Stoll 
added many prize locks to his collec- 
tion—intricate Chinese gate locks, old 
English castle locks, locks from Hol- 
landia, New Guinea, Okinawa, Japan 
and Manila. Opening some of them 
taxes the ingenuity, but they comprise 
an interesting hobby that helps the 
physician relax from the pressure of 
everyday living. 

N. D. Dunlea 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


ip rope oars unusual cakes is my 
hobby. At least fanciful culinary 
decorations, baked in my home kitchen 
in Westerville, Ohio, began as a hobby. 
Now they have gained me _ national 
recognition as the “Ohio Cake Lady,” 
and are fast-becoming a professional 
pursuit. Some of my favorite prize 
cakes have been radio towers, ocean 
liners, Easter bonnets, P.T. boats, foot- 
ball stadiums, and turkeys. The largest 
cake I ever baked was a replica of 
Chanute Field Barracks. It was 48 by 
27 by 12 inches, had 300 windows and 
served 500 soldiers. Some of the celebri- 
ties for whom I have built the dessert 
models are Louis Bromfield, Joe E, 
Brown, Senator John Bricker, Captain 
Eddie Rickenbacker, and Don McNeil 
of the radio Breakfast Club. 


Mrs. H. H. Brickman 





O EXPRESS an artistic talent and to 


provide interesting and different 
gifts for Christmas, Mrs. Agnes Long: 
ley of Sacramento, California, devel- 
oped her long-standing interest in 
Chinese flower and table arrangements 
into actual creation of artificial replicas 
of the famous Chinese dwarf Ming 
trees. Using manzanita for the twisted 
trunks, moss and lichen for back- 
ground, and antique Chinese figurines 
for containers, she has become such a 
finished *craftswoman in her art that 
she finds herself in business filling 
orders for the tiny nature miniatures 
and teaching other hobbyist how to 
make them. What began as a spare 
time filler has evolved into a booming 
art business for this Californian. 


A, D. Longley 





R® cross Grey Lady, Mrs. Charles 
Lyons of North Byron, New York, 
uses two old-fashioned spinning wheels 
in transforming raw material into yarn. 
The raw material is not wool, but the 
hair of St. Bernard dogs. Many men in 
the occupational therapy classes at the 
Veterans Hospital near Mrs. Lyons’s 
home are learning and witnessing this 
most unusual hobby of the volunteer. 
She also weaves sheep’s wool, and says 
that combings from Great Pyrenees, 
Chows, and Newfoundlands could be 
used quite satisfactorily, too. Mrs. 
Lyons raises St. Bernard dogs, and the 
pups which she often takes to the hos- 
pital with her demand nearly as much 
attention as their owner's uncommon 
method of weaving. 


Mrs. E, G. Kastner 
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Hobby Huddle 


(Continued from Page 1) 


circles that resemble nothing on land 
or sea, least of all any words written 
in English. This is supposed to prove it. 

“That must have been the beginning. 








Anyhow, I sold my first piece of writ- 
ing when I was 18, a hobby piece, too, 
by the way. Writing has been first a 
hobby, then a job to me ever since, 
with detours into such ways of making 
a living as designing greeting cards, 
running an all-night filling station, 
being a private secretary, working for 
a commercial photographer, and writ- 
ing advertising copy. 

“Before the war I wrote for a living 
in Kansas City, collaborating with 





Leonard Snyder 


Patricia Buchanan on crime, confes- 
sions, religious stories, and all sorts of 
articles. I also wrote a lot of verse 
which was published in everything 
from Ladies Home Journal through al- 
most every type of magazine; news- 
papers and anthologies. 

“In the Navy I was first assigned as 
secretary to a psychologist (a good 
place for a writer!) and later wrote 
for and edited Navy publications on 
Oahu, at Kaneohe Bay, and on the 
land of Maui at Kahului Harbor. 
Four years in the Navy is a long time! 

“At present I'm living in Norman, 
Oklahoma, working on a novel, writ- 
ing short fiction, and teaching short- 
story. In my spare time (what there 
is of it) I like to refinish old furni- 
ture, talk to people, and read. Since 





I’m a bachelor I can fill the house with 
wire-recorders, typewriters, dictaphones, 
and miscellaneous books, and nobody 
cares. 


“The oddest hobbyist I ever met col- 
lects military gear, particularly helmets. 
He once wanted to be admitted to West 
Point! Another odd one was Moss Hart, 
the playwright. I did a story on him 
in Honolulu not long after he finished 
‘Lady In The Dark.’ He was collecting 
swim trunks (they make them like a 
baby’s diaper). The only thing I col- 
lect is wood carvings (I burn all re- 
jection slips). The hobbyists I have 
met seemed to me pretty happy people. 
I liked them.” 


VER HEAR of a hobbyist whose hob- 

by is marquetry? You'll hear about 
one in next month’s issue of PROFIT- 
ABLE HOBBIES in which Rachel Hope 
Lesager writes about Vernon R. Soper 
of Madison, Wisconsin. By glueing 
pieces of thin wood veneers to a ply- 
wood base, Soper produces pictures 
which bring up to $50; and in some 
cases even more. 

Even if you have heard of a mar- 
quetry hobbyist before, we'll wager you 
never heard of a hobbyist who collects 
covered bridges. Richard Sanders Allen 
of Round Lake, New York, calls him- 
self a covered bridge collector. Allen 
confesses that he doesn’t collect the 
actual bridges but he does collect every- 
thing about them, including pictures, 
plans, models and historical data about 
the bridges and their builders. He even 
publishes a magazine about them. More 
than 2,000 covered bridges still exist 
in this country and Canada. Allen 
covers covered bridges in complete de- 
tail in our October issue. We found it 
a fascinating subject. 

October frosts may be killing your 
few remaining outdoor flowers next 
month, but there are flowers the year 
‘round at the home of Mrs. Ruth Gil- 
bert in Fayetteville, Arkansas. In the 
last nine years, she estimates, she has 
made more than 5,000 orchids and 
gardenias, and has sold everyone she 
has made, at prices that compare more 
than favorably with what real flowers 
of this luxury type bring. Lois Snelling 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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Splendid Hobby or Vocation 

e in spare time. Practical 

c training. Long-established school. 

Send oA free booklet. Poe bey in 

Modern a. ” and particulars. Sent 
portaiae B prepaid. No obligation. 

ERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
1315 S. oy Ave., Dept. 2066 Chicago §, Iilinole 
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At last—a new art 
and hobby 
modeling 
in leather! 


You can now actually create solid 3- 
dimensional novelties from Gane 
LEATHER. No tools needed—kit con 
tains all materials. Z-WAY LEATHERCRAFT method assures your 
skill since ready-cut and shaped leather parts, when cemented 
together, sanded, and colored will definitely take on shape of 
authentic 3-dimensional leather model of Mallard ducks, hunt- 
ng —— v fiying —- first = group to sculpture in 
ather. proise and profit your new 
hobby! prepaid 3.0 (@] 
Choose from these 8 leather kits: ORDER TODAY 
#501—3 flying Mallard Ducks for wall ornaments. . . O 
#502—3 flying Canadian Geese for wall ornaments . o 
#503—3 flying Quail for wall ornaments 
#504—Mallard Duck, Canadian Goose, Quail for wall . 0 
#601—Mallard Duck on Leather base Pen Stand . . . s 
eos 0 
Oo 





#602—Setter Dog on Leather base Pen Stand 

#701—Mallard Duck on Leather base Ash Tray. . . . 

#702—Setter Dog on Leather base Ash Tray. . . . - 
Send Check or Money Order 


LEATHERSMITHS, INC. 


Dept.H + 106 WaterStreet © New York 5,N.Y. 










“Have you an Aptitude 


for writing?” 






The successsful writers 
today are the men and 
women who have devel- 
oped their natural apti- 
tude for writing into a 
highly skilled technique 
of story telling. 


Frederick Palmer, 
President of Story- 
crafters Guild. (Not 
connected with any 
other institute of 
writing since 1928.) 
Find out now whether or not you have an 
aptitude for a writing career by taking the 


FREE Storycrafters Guild Aptitude Test. 


Upon filling in and returning your Story- 
crafters Aptitude Test, you will receive without 
obligation, a personal, detailed report on 
your potentialities as a writer. 


Then, if you wish, the new Storycrafters 

Guild System will train you in the fundamen- 
tals of all creative writing. You learn how to 

provide the groundwork for your creative 

thinking ...how to construct short stories, ar- 
ticles, novels, radio and motion picture 
scripts, “fillers” and special material. You can 

EARN WHILE YOU LEARN through the Story- 
crafters Guild Sales Advisory Service. 


Let Mr. Palmer, who has discovered and 
developed creative talent in thousands of 
men and women, tell you frankly if you have 
the “stuff” of which writers are made. Send 
for FREE APTITUDE TEST and complete de- 
tails of EARN WHILE YOU LEARN home-tudy 
course. Fill in... mail coupon today. 





J, STORYCRAFTERS GUILD, 

7 ie 5617 Hollywood Bivd., Dept.113 

Hollywood 28, California 

Without obligation please send 

< FREE APTITUDE TEST and details 
of home-study creative writing course. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY or R.F.D STATE 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF 
NEEDLE-CRAFT 


THE BEGINNER’S Book oF NEEDLE- 
cRAFT, by Ella L. Langenberg (47 
pages; illustrated; Hobby Book Mart; 
New York, N. Y.; $1.50). 


Reviewed by Jeanne Finnup 


_ DAYS past, women took pride in the 
perfection and display of their skill 
in needle-craft. Mothers, grandmothers 
and guardians took great care, and much 
time, in teaching their small feminine 
charges to do well many phases of 
needle-art. 

The art of needle-craft is passed off 
by many as being too’“home-spun,” too 
time-consuming, or absolutely unneces- 
sary as an acquired skill for many in 
this busy modern day when machine- 
made garments and articles for every 
purpose and use may be seen and 
bought at the local stores. And yet the 
renewal of interest in needle-craft 
among women, even the modern busi- 
ness woman engaged in professional 
pursuit, is a most favorable indication 
that feminine instinct is again finding 
time to learn and enjoy this practical 
home skill. 

“The Beginner’s Book of Needle- 
craft” will be a good addition to any 
home library. Even very young women 
will be able to understand the well- 
developed diagrams and illustrated steps 
in the various craft projects and kinds 
of needlework examples. The book of- 
fers instruction in the basic processes 
‘and techniques of knitting, crocheting, 
stitching, hooked rug making, design- 
ing and transferring of original rug 
patterns, weaving, embroidering, smock- 
ing, decorative darning, cord knotting, 
fringe making, filet work of various 





kinds, and hemstitching. These processes 
are fundamental to all other phases of 
the art of needle-craft. Their develop: 
ment in the book is given in actual 
directions for many articles of personal 
and home use, which the beginning 
needle-craftsman will find are as fun 
to make as they*are to use. 


ABOUT FURNITURE 
DECORATION 


EarRLY AMERICAN DEcoraTION, by 
Esther Stevens Brazer (265 pages; il- 
lustrated; Pond, Ekberg Co.; Spring- 
field, Mass.; $20). 


Reviewed by Bertha I. Bennett 


M*** PEOPLE have in their posses- 
sion lovely old chairs, chests, 
trays, spice boxes and similar articles. 
Some of these have old time decora- 
tions, while others may be simply 
painted white, red or black. Fine an- 
tiques of this sort are much prized 
today, if they are restored to their 
original beauty. However, it is neces- 
sary to learn the process. Any one with 
average artistic ability and sufficient 
patience can do a job as well as many 
of the professional craftsmen. 


In this very beautiful book by Mrs. 
Brazer, one has a complete guide to 
the study of early American decora- 
tion, as shown on chairs, trays, walls 
and the like. It is a comprehensive 
treatise revealing the technique in- 
volved, and a course of instruction for 
the student of design and restoration. 
The many colored illustrations are so 
beautifully executed, one can easily as- 
certain the method. The author gave a 
lifetime to this study, became a leading 
authority and teacher. She gladly shared 
her gifts and skill and was an inspira- 
tion to all who knew her. 











In the foreword she states that the 
processes used in decorating antique 
furniture and tin ware were of a dif- 
ferent nature than those now commonly 
employed. Old time designs had a feel- 


ing for beauty and color which we could 


do well to follow. 


Me: BRAZER begins with a historical 
background: of decorative design, 
tracing it back to Greece, Rome, Egypt 
and Spain. She shows the development 
in England, France and Northern Ev- 
rope, and finally in the New England 
colonies of America. She outlines the 
principles of furniture decoration and 
lists materials and tools needed. Con- 
struction and space must be considered 
in enhancing beauty of design. Varnish, 
and not shellac, is used with oil paints 
and bronze powders. She explains how 
to use the gold or, silver powders with 
varnish, applied with black velvet. 
Stenciling is described, as are the 
methods of making and applying the 
patterns, how to do striping, and how 
to use floating color with varnish for 
flowers and fruits. These types of de- 
signs were used on Boston rockers and 
Hitchcock type chairs. 


The amateur can easily follow the 
instructions and learn the process by 
practice on paper painted a flat black 
and then varnished. In this way one 
can develop fundamental skill before 
attempting to apply the decoration to a 
chair or other furniture. The practical 
demonstrations and excellent color il- 
lustrations are so helpful one has no 
difficulty in following the technique. 

Tin ware and trays, such as lace 
edge, tortoise shell and oval gallery are 
fully treated and many lovely designs 
are shown. 

The book is not only packed with 
information, but it is fascinating read- 
ing as well. The writer of this review 
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has used the book to learn how to re- 
store an old slat back rocker. The result 
is an antique of rare beauty. The satis- 
faction in doing the work, of trying 
one’s skill, was so appealing, it would 
seem that many other people would like 
to try it too. 





FOR WOODWORKERS 


ProjyEcts In Woopwork, by J. H. 
Douglass and R. H. Roberts (135 
pages; illustrated; McKnight and Mc- 
Knight; Bloomington, Illinois; $3.50). 


Reviewed by Jeanne Finnup 


N THE field of industrial art, there 
I are few, if any, activities which give 
to the individual the opportunity to use 
his skill in so satisfying and productive 
a manner as do the crafts of woodwork- 
ing and cabinet-making. This might 
be because of the inclination natural to 


human beings, to want to be able. 


to see, in concrete form, the results pro- 
duced by the careful, accurate utiliza- 
tion of skills and knowledge in a com- 
pleted, worthwhile project. 


Student enrollment in industrial arts 
courses is increasing. Night classes for 
adults are coming more and more into 
demand. The home workshop is becom- 
ing nearly as much frequented as the 
kitchen, These and other factors have 
produced the need for more detailed 
instruction in developing skill in the 
use of power and hand tools. This book 
is aimed to present plans for woodwork- 
ing and cabinetmaking projects which 
will maintain interest, and simultaneous- 
ly develop good skills and techniques, 
good attitudes and work habits, and in- 
creased appreciation of the crafts. 


The authors feel that two considera- 
tions of primary importance in the se- 
lection of a woodworking project are 
whether or not it will be of value in 
the home, and whether or not it falls 
within the present scope and ability of 
the worker. It should not be so difficult 
as to create disinterest, discouragement 
and consequent lowering of workman- 
ship standards. Still it should encourage 
best efforts and initiative in the de- 
veloping of increased ability. 

Some suggestions as to the use of 
tools are given. But on the whole, tool 
processes should be studied and known 
fairly well before any of the projects 
in the book are actually attempted. Most 
of the woodworking and cabinetmaking 
Projects are arranged in order of ad- 
vancement of construction. In some 
Cases, projects are arranged categorically 
as they fit into suite or other room 


groups, 


Som? OF the many attractive and use- 
ful project. pieces, numbering near- 
ly 150, which may be made using this 
book as a guide, are bedroom suites, 
bookcases, dining room and buffet sets, 
lamps, cedar chests, magazine racks, 
arched gateways, corner shelves, com- 
bination magazine rack and smoker 
stands, drum top and coffee tables, game 
boards, candlesticks, lawn furniture, 
children’s furniture, tie racks, and knee- 
hole desks. The pieces vary in size, diffi- 
culty of workmanship, use, and kind of 
wood used. Almost every project has a 
material bill included with diagrams, 
pictures, and directions. This will give 
the woodcraftsman the exact amount, 
kind, and size of wood and materials 
he needs in order to complete his 
projects. It will also make computing 
of costs easier. 


The authors, themselves director-in- 
structors in industrial arts and vocational 
education, planned in collaborating to 
produce a worthwhile manual of 
woodcraft projects, that would enable 
its readers to gain the “satisfaction of 
work well done . . . one of the greatest 
rewards that can be experienced by an 
individual.” 
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110-115 AC or DC 


iweat For FARM—-Home @) CUTTER 
Welds « Brazes « Cuts « Solders BOTH 

Plugs into electric socket. Arc ONLy 

develops to 10,000° Fahrenheit. S$ 

Welds metal to 3/16” thick, uses 

standard weld rods. Does alu- 

minum, brass, cast-iron, silver 
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REPAIR YOUR OWN CHINA, DOLLS, 
FIGURINES! 
COMPLETE artist’s supplies for repairing, re- 
placing and decorating every variety of china 
and glass WITHOUT ion = missi 
doll and figurine arms, legs, etc. yourself. 
Complete _— Boog Kit, $5.00 postpaid 
— re in the U. S. 

Complete Molding Kit, $3.00 postpaid. 
NO PREVIOUS ART OR TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTIONS NECESSARY 
FREE: Send for free list of art supplies. 
Individual help with repair problems for 

purchasers. 


74. Luduig Klein & Son 


ADHESIVE SPECIALISTS 
621 S. Ninth St. Lt sc. ae Pa. 
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STUDY AT HOME for Personal 
Success and LARGER EARNINGS. 
39 years expert instruction—over 
114,000 students enrolled. LL.B 
Degree awarded. All text material 
furnished. Easy payment plan. Send 
for FREE BOOK — “Law and 
Executive Guidance’, NOW! 


EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept. 93-PB, 646 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, til. 


Get Acquainted 
TULIP Offer 


(pr 
Our Biggest Bulb Bargain! 


AMERICAN 








Tul ps for remarkable low 
cost of less than 2c per bulb. 
These are our prize selection 
of ceed otrain and tmaler be 
selected st 


cause they are 


second 
year bulbs . *"to ne ee in 
Zircumferesce. ‘Sat ag ga 
guaran 


12 Dutch tris | Iris Belbs Extra 
sano pinning for MONEY! Order now, 
. Perpetd, Prompt _ on bres pete 


MICHIGAN BULB C0. oroP%%tipit?s 0%, 








Minister Credits Palmer 
for Success 


“The course bas already more 
than paid for itself in editors’ 
checks. 1 have mot received a 
single rejection slip as a Palmer 
student and have more assign- 
ments than time to cover.” Rev. 
Donald H. James, Titonka, Ia. 


How to Write 
Stories, Articles 


For Extra Part-Time Income or 
Full-Time Career, Learn at Home 





When you read stories or articles, haven’t you often 
thought, ‘‘I could write something as good as that?’’ 
Have you always wanted to write stories about unusual 

ences or articles about travel, work, hobbies, 
local activities, “ete. 


fh pnt ange Bybee Mim, Fw edly He BE , 
writer to make good money, Some Palmer beginners re- 
ceive small but welcome checks for material that may 
be turned out quickly, once you acquire the techni 

And now it’s easier to learn than you may e 


through Palmer’s unique method of training. 


Endorsed by Famous Authors 


Palmer Institute is an approved school, established in 
1917—member of the National Home a Council. 
Palmer is endorsed by such famous writers Rupert 
Hughes, Gertrude A Atherton, Katherine Newlin Bu Ruth 
3 also by hundreds of successful tes, 

You receive interesting, Practical instruction, and in- 
dividual coaching from professional = i. guide 
. step by step. You save time and effort i 

r success. 


Free Sample Lesson 


To find out all the advantages of Pal- 
mer’s method of preparing you for a 
profitable part-time or full-time career in 
writing, send Be for free illustrated 
book and sample lesson. 


Palmer Institute of Auth 
1680 N. Sycamore, Hollywood 28, Callf., Desk PH-98 


VETERANS 














FREE Palmer Institute of Authorship 
, 1680 N. Sycamore, Since 1917 
LESSON = Hottywood 28, Calif., Desk PH-08 
Please send me your free book and sample lesson show- 

ing how your train Ba Pane Si omg Bg ag 
This request is confidential—no salesman eall, 

Mr. 

Miss 

Mrs. 

Address 

City Zone State. 





Veterans check here ( ) if eligible for G. I. Training. 
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Raymond Kamp makes careful checks daily on feed consumption and production 
of each pen and each mated pair of his pigeons. The figures are entered daily on cards 
posted outside each pen, and the monthly figures are transferred to a monthly sheet. 


Pigeon 


Mike Clary 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CLIX, SEATTLE 


b * icany RAYMOND KAMP, 27, of 

‘ Seattle, Washington, was 10 years 
old, he made a small-boy vow that 
someday he would own the finest 
pigeons in the world. 

That boyhood vow has been partially 
fulfilled today, for Kamp now has a 
$5,000-a-year income from pigeons; has 
developed an excellent strain for squab 
production that promises to be equal 


Curated elie aes d pair in Kamps flock. This card to any in the world, and has found 
areful tabs are t on every mated pair in Kamp’s * car *. Wiferi . : 

shows production of one aie for wid year, which was sixteen squabs marketed. ra a ™ row ereeens™ wi tious 
at the production of a pair falls below twelve per year, they are culled from pred :, pert birds is paying oO 
the flock. ‘ aa 
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breeding stock, or to join the racing 
clubs, so young Kamp raced his birds 
against the club established times over 
measured courses, unofficially. Even 
without the best breeding stock to start 
with, Raymond’s pigeons often beat the 
best club times, for his birds were 
superbly conditioned and well cared for, 
and he put a spark of tenderness into 
his program which elevated even a 
mediocre bird above the commonplace. 


But young Kamp wanted some of 
that top breeding stock more than any- 
thing else in the world. He knew he 
could do wonderful things with better 
birds. It was about this time he made 
his boyhood pledge someday to own the 
finest birds in the world. 

Forg.years Kamp maintained his mod- 
est pens purely as a hobby, and in time 
developed some excellent birds. But it 
was World War II that really gave him 
an opportunity to handle ‘the finest 
homers in the world, and it was during 
the war that ideas for his present ex- 
cellent pigeon farm were developed. 

Kamp heard that the Signal Co 


A site high on a hillside above the lush and fertile Duwamish Valley, on needed pony ee handle er 46, he 
the outskirts of Seattle, Washington, was picked by Raymond Kamp for his pigeons, to used as Carriers, in me 
Columbia Squab farm. The modern building cost $3,200 and will house 2,000 Pacific area. He went down to join 
breeders. Note the birds on the wire-enclosed sunporeh on the left side of the immediately. 
building. Pens are built on sloping ground—they are never damp because The recruiting officer. after lookin: 
moisture drains down the hillside. P 8 £ 6 

over his papers, and talking to Kamp, 
was enthusiastic. He assured Kamp, 
AG. I. loan starts TT WAS not much money in the with vigor, that he was just what the 
Raymond Kamp on the way Kamp family to use in buying fancy Signal Corps was looking for—men who 
to realization of a boyhood 
ambition to raise the 


world’s finest pigeons. 


Farmer 


The reason for Kamp’s burning de- 
sire to own the finest pigeons in the 
world is explained by his early back- 
ground. Even before he started to school, 

, Of | pigeon lore was part of his life. His 
yeats | father taught him to love and respect 
that § the birds, and to regard them as indi- 
finest | vidual personalities. His soft-spoken 
father explained to Raymond the well- 
ordered community and conjugal life 
of the birds; how they could well serve 

as a model for human behavior. 

Raymond, a natural humanist, learned 
to love the birds, and found that what 
his father had told him was correct. He 
went a bit farther with the hobby, how- Kamp’s birds bask in the sun on their open-air, wire enclosed sunporch. 


ever, and began raising homing and The windows are open at all times te the nests. Note the wire floor on the sun- 
tacing birds. porch, 
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Feeding time for Raymond Kamp’s pigeons comes twice a day, at 8 o’clock 
in the morning and 3 o’clock in the afternoon. The feed troughs are removable 
from the outside for cleaning. An exact ration is fed to each pen—balanced 
with corn, wheat and peas for high production and healthy birds. 


understood pigeons, and could handle 
them. 


K*” WAS happy about the whole 
deal. Working with unlimited 
numbers of pigeons was pleasant to 
anticipate, But the fates played him a 
more or less back-handed trick. When 
his placement came through in a couple 
of weeks, he found himself not in the 
Signal Corps, but with the engineers! 
Somewhere along the line the intricacies 
of army red tape had shunted him into 
the wrong spot, as far as young Kamp 
was concerned. No pigeons, no fun. 
After a period of toughing out the 
engineer's assignment, Kamp heard a 
rumor that gave him new cheer. The 
paratroopers, he heard, were beginning 
to use pigeons in their battle tactics. 
Every time a man “hit the silk” over 


doubtful territory, he carried a couple 
of homing pigeons with him, to insure 
that communications could be main- 
tained, even if other planned means 
were disrupted, so the story went. 

Kamp at once put in for a transfer 
to the 11th Airborne. When it finally 
came through, he found that the rumor 
he had heard was correct—the para- 
troopers were using pigeons. This was 
Kamp’s meat and drink, for he also 
now had a chance to handle the pigeons, 
besides jumping with them. 

The 11th Airborne eventually par- 
ticipated in rough, vital action during 
the Philippine campaign about Leyte, 
and Kamp and his pigeons performed 
their duties in commendable fashion. 

Kamp recalls with some pain that 
most of the paratroopers carried the 
pigeons earthward with them’ only as 
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a necessary evil, and regarded the birds 
as a means to stave off starvation if the 
going got tough, and to the devil with 
communications! 


FTER RELEASE from the army, Kamp 

went to Seattle, Washington. He 
liked the mild climate, and figured it 
a good spot to develop his dream 
pigeons and start to make his boyhood 
dream come true. 

But it was the same old story—lack 
of capital to get started. At his finger- 
tips was all the scientific lore concern- 
ing pigeons existent, plus his endowed 
burning interest in the birds. He de- 
cided to tackle one of the local banks 
for a G. I. loan to start his pigeon farm. 

A long talk with the bank officials 
seemed to get him nowhere. It sounds 
good, the bankers said, but the whole 
thing is rather thin. There wasn’t much 
to back up a loan, they explained. How- 
ever, they would investigate~ farther, 
and let him know. 

It looked like the brush-off to Kamp 
at the time; and he was dejected and 
downhearted, He had married about a 
year before, and now there was a young 
one on the way, with nothing but a 
nebulous. idea to depend on to support 
his new family. His dream of a profit- 
able pigeon farm seemed shattered, and 
the next move in a strange town was 
rather vague in his mind. 


Then the good news broke! The bank . 


was willing to loan him money for 
property, buildings, and breeding stock. 
The bank officials had been impressed 
with his background, his sincerity, and 
evident knowledge of the birds. They 
were willing to take a chance. 


er SET to work at once, starting 
his farm. He selected a site high 
on a hillside overlooking the rich 
Duwamish Valley, on the outskirts of 
Seattle. Here the air was pure, there 
was no chance for dampness, as the 
water drained off fast from the sloping 
hillside. It was an ideal spot for poultry 
of any kind. 

His building, large enough to house 
2,000 breeders, was built at a cost of 
$3,200. It was erected facing north and 
south, with a wire enclosed sun-porch 
facing the east. The strong southwest- 
erly winds in the area would not bother 
his birds, and they would get plenty of 
sun on the east side sun-porch. The 
cross-ventilation was just right from 
east to west through the building— 
gentle, not strong enough to make for 
colds and disease among his birds. 
Plenty of electric lights were installed, 
and plenty of windows for natural light, 
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for pigeons produce the best when in 
bright surroundings. 

A special watering system was built 
for the sun-porch. The birds could get 
fresh, running water at any time with- 
out getting wet. Miniature fountains 
were built from stock pipe and bell- 
joints, one for each of the twelve pens 
adjoining the sun-porch. 

The birds’ feet were never to touch 
the ground, where they might pick up 
contamination and disease. The floor 
of the sun-porch was of wire, and all 
droppings and refuse fell through the 
wire to the ground below. 

Kamp built nests with loving care. 
Stems of tobacco plant were used for 
the foundation, to eliminate pesky mites. 
Then a bit of alfalfa, Pigeons will build 
their own nests if given the material, 
but Kamp reasoned the less work they 
had to do, the more production time 
they would have. 


ARIOUS FEED mixtures were tried, 

discarded, new ones tried. The trial- 
and-error method, with high production 
levels and general tone and health as 
the goal, finally paid off with an ex- 
cellent feeding procedure. Kamp found 
that in his location, he could feed more 
corn than recommended during the low 
production moulting season (October 
to January in Seattle), and also more 
peas for protein than the feed experts 
recommended. 


Pigeon diet is based on corn, peas, 
and wheat. Peas are rich in protein, 
corn puts on the meat and fat. Vetch 
is sometimes used for protein body- 
building, but the cost is high. Recom- 
mended feedings were never more than 
40 per cent corn and 20 per cent peas. 
Kamp feeds 50 per cent corn and 30 
per cent peas during moulting, and his 
production stays up much better. How- 
ever, he warns that this mixture may 
not work well for pigeon growers in 
other areas. 

Feed costs are slashed through his 
personal mixing. With commercial 
mixes selling at $6.80 per hundred, 
Kamp buys whole corn, wheat, and peas, 
mixes his own, and cuts the cost to 
$5.40 per hundred. 

Exact books are kept on each of the 
twelve pens he is now operating. He 
knows exactly how much feed each pen 
consumes daily, and just what the pro- 
duction is for each nest and pen. 


The excellent feeding and sanitation 
program employed shows in production 
figures, too. Each pen averages about 
forty mated pairs producing, which is 
an average of about 80 per cent. 

Monthly output of 28-day squab. is 
approximately 400, and the delicacy 





Raymond Kamp with one of his new strain pigeons. This fellow looks 
almost like a show-bird, but has been developed only for more meat produc- 
tion. The bird, a cross between a Silver King and a White Carneau, will pro- 
duce squabs that weigh 2 to 3% pounds more than the average 28-day 20-ounce 
squab, and eats no more food to attain the size and weight. 


sells for 90 cents to $1.15 per pound, 
depending on whether they are sold as 
killed weight or dressed. The profits, 
in either case, are about the same and 
come to approximately 50 per cent of 
gross. 


| Spel YEAR Kamp made $3,500, in- 
cluding profits made from selling 
squab, fertilizer, feathers, and breeding 
stock, This year he says he will make 
$5,000, and next year, when he has his 
breeding flock built up to twice the 
1,000 he maintains now, the lid on 
possible income is going to be much, 
much higher. 

The science he has built into his 
farm has paid off, too, in very little 
disease trouble. Coccidiosis, the scourge 
of poultry, has never visited him, and 


his birds stay healthy and strong the 


year around. 


What is most important to Kamp 
just now, and what he is most en- 
thusiastic about, is the new breeding 
stock he is developing. With squab 
selling at 90 cents a pound, Kamp 
reasoned that what was needed was a 
heavy, fast developing bird that would 
weigh more at time of sale, and one 
that would eat no more grain to put 
on that weight. 

The way to accomplish this, of course, 
was to cross some of the proved strains 
—and experiment until a blockier, fast- 
er developing bird was assured. 

Kamp tried many crosses. He crossed 
Silver Kings with White Carneaus, 
finally, and now seems to have the 


(Continued on Page 55) 
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| CORSAGES > 
Good Enough To Eat 


Leonard Snyder 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY JIM BRAGG 


Give an Oklahoma pro- 
fessor’s wife a few sacks 

of candy and she’ll turn out 
corsages that add charm 

to any woman’s costume. 


UMDROPS GO formal when Nita 

Dawson of Norman, Oklahoma, 
gets hold of them. The wife of a col- 
lege professor and the mother of three 
grown children, Mrs. Dawson is an 
enthusiastic hobbyist in several fields.J 
But today gumdrops, candy cherries, 
and all sorts of sweets occupy most of 
her hobby time. Her materials are so 
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simple that they may be lying around o 
your house right now. . 
Corsages of candy blossom out atg “* 
student and faculty dances and place 
cards with candy faces turn up t0 C 
decorate many a luncheon table in Mrs. f 
Dawson’s home town. They bring het > 
both fun and profit, not to mention | 
admiration for her skill. ‘St 
It started quietly more than fifteen 
years ago when Mrs. Dawson, 4 | 
vivacious, brown-eyed woman witlg lov 
hands that eternally want to do some of | 
thing, was looking for an original wayg ™t 
to decorate her Christmas packages§ ‘hit 
The original decorations were of pecang her 
and candy, each wrapped in cellophang “W 
to imitate sprigs of art There wereg Or 
even cellophane bows to finish thq 17 
effect and give the sprays a dressed-up} her 
look. stor 
A gumdrop corsage begins to take form at Nita Dawson’s work table, as Friends were enthusiastic and Mrs pe 





she wraps a wire stem with green florists’ tape. Note the tools and varied Dawson, a warm, friendly woman with 
types of candy. a flair for that extra-something in daily 
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These are typical of the corsages which Nita Dawson makes. In all, she fashions sixty different kinds. They sell 


for prices ranging up to $1.50. 


living, continued the custom on further 
Christmases. Children especially, liked 
the idea that the decorations could be 
eaten, 


[ye MOST of the year, other 
hobbies absorbed Mrs. Dawson's 
free time. Applique, raffia, gourds were 
a few of them. “I get it from my 
mother,” Mrs. Dawson says, smiling. 
“She liked to keep busy with her hands.” 


Then, about a year ago, came a 
flower show. One of the main divisions 
of the show was a display of corsages. 
Mrs. Dawson, always looking for some- 
thing new and original, remembered 
her Christmas package decorations. 
“Why,” she thought, “couldn’t I make 
corsages of candy?” 

The idea was exciting. She put on 
her hat and made a round of the 
stores and came home with sacks of 
jelly beans, gumdrops, orange slices, 
candy cherries, some small hard candies 





—everything that struck her as having 
possibilities. 

Her aim then was to create beautiful, 
imperishable corsages that could even 
be worn on a raincoat. And of course 
she wanted to take a prize or two from 
the flower show. Although later she 
made some amusing novelty corsages, 
her heart is still in her original idea— 
pretty ones. 


W ITH A penknife, scissors, a pair 


of tweezers, a small screwdriver, . 


florists’ wire (she uses Number 26), 
and some florists’ tape, colored green 
with a scotch tape backing, she went 
to work, with the idea of a real flower 
corsage in mind as a model. Violets 
were one idea. She cut lavender gum- 
drops into slices about a quarter of 
an inch thick, wrapped each pointed 
piece in cellophane for the petals. The 
ends of the cellophane she twisted to- 
gether tight. These were petals. 





A piece of florists’ wire was cut for 
the stem. Then the petals were fastened 
in place with the green scotch tape. A 
dab of yellow gumdrop, picked off with 
her small screwdriver, was pressed into 
place for the center. 


A bunch of:these, tied together with 
cellophane ribbon from the dime store, 
completed the corsage. Other flower 
corsages were made in the same way. 
The choice of candy, the method of 
cutting, were fairly simple once the 
flower was decided on. Mixed corsages 
offered a whole field for experiment- 
ing. Then came a snag. Mrs. Dawson 
couldn’t find some small blue candies 
for a corsage she was working on. 
White ones, yes. Blue ones, no! 

But with the enthusiasm of the true 
artist she was not satisfied with second 
best. What to do? 

Her experiments soon brought re- 
sults. A bit of vegetable coloring, sold 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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NEIGHBOR’S GHOST 


Faye Forney 


HE Mental Enrichment club settled 

down to hear Susan Doakes read 
her paper on “Art in the Middle Ages.” 
The sympathetic stopped their compas- 
sionate squirmings, while the more 
callous, who had awaited the ordeal 
with thinly veiled derision, were startled 
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Women from all over America 
secretly turn to a busy Mid-Western 
housewife for club papers to 
dazzle their fellow members. 


to attention. “The girls” were getting 
the surprise of their lives! 

Susan had never shown any interest 
in art, and as to her knowledge of the 
Middle Ages—well, history was not her 
meat and drink. She was not a student, 
an artist, nor a wit and they had always 


thought her a bit heavy on her mental 
feet. Yet here she was, spellbinding 
them with a wealth of information high- 
lighted with flashes of humor. 

How did she do it? Maybe Susan 
is an introvert whose pen is bolder than 
her tongue. Maybe they had been under- 
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rating her all these years and not until 
now had she had a subject that offered 
her a real opportunity to display her 
erudition, her fluent flow of diction 
and her delicate whimsy. But a more 
likely explanation of her transformation 
is that Susan had been trafficking with 
a ghost. Could it be with me? Could be! 


Y SPIRIT hovers over the shoulders 

of hundreds of Susans who stand 
before their fellow club members from 
Maine to California. From cities, from 
towns and villages, from the stony 
farms of New England, from the lonely 
ranches of the Far West—I am looked 
upon as a phantom of hope and release 
from that annual nightmare, the club 
paper. Why Boston should send to 
the Middle West for an article on “Cul- 
ture Patterns” baffles me, but Boston 
has done it! You see, I am a club- 
women’s ghostwriter. I write papers 
and book reviews for women who won't 
do it for themselves, and for some 
who can’t. 


Here am I, a writer who writes for 
hire, but whose major asset is medi- 
ocrity. My natural limitations enable 
me to write papers for Mrs. White and 
Mrs. Black that cover the subject with- 
out sounding too far beyond the literary 
abilities of the average housewife, but 
yet are good enough to keep the comma 
hunters from buzzing at the post- 
mortem, and to stir the naive into com- 
ments of pleasant surprise. 


I was pushed into this odd venture 
by chance, crowded hard by personal 
as well as economic necessity. Depres-. 
sion and drouth had hit “our great 
midland empire” (as the eastern lec- 
turers call it) and no one was turning 
down any legitimate proposition that 
offered profit. Chance and necessity are 
often partners in a new venture. Ne- 
cessity has always been a sword in the 
side, spurring man (and frequently 
woman) on to action, but chance may 
determine the course of the action. 
These two forces acted together in in- 


troducing me into business. A telephone 
call from a friend announced that she 
had just returned from visiting her 
sister in a small town in our state. Her 
sister was almost desperate, for she was 
scheduled to give a book review the 
following week and had no spare time 
in which to prepare it. My friend told 
her sister to relax; that she would find 
someaqne to write it and now she was 
calling to ask me whether or not I 
would do it. I would! 


Soon this same woman ordered an- 
other review, and that gave me an 
idea: no problem is unique, hers could 
not be. I would become a clubwomen’s 
ghost. But I had both assets and lia- 
bilities to reckon with before launch- 
ing such an enterprise. I was a trained 
librarian with time and an itch to do 
more. I had some skill in handling ref- 


erence tools, and living in a university . 


town, I was conveniently near several 
good libraries. My handicaps were that 
I was not a writer and I had a natural 
antipathy for club papers. Could I learn 
to write well enough for this purpose, 
and would I hate club papers if I did 
not have to listen to them? If I could 
answer these two questions satisfactorily, 
I had my answer to two others that 
have confronted many professional 
women after marriage, “How can I 
keep in touch with my profession?” 
and the more realistic one, “How can 
I earn some money?” 


HERE TO advertise was the next 

question. In some lines of busi- 
ness the satisfied customer brings in 
others, but not so in ghost writing. The 
satisfied customer. guards well her secret 
and hopes no one even suspects it. Her 
position is similar to that of the person 
who seeks the services of a Lonely 
Hearts Club. If she is pleased, she is 
grateful but she does not tell others 
the reason for her success. 


Every new customer has to be secured 
as independently as if she were the 
first one. Advertising is the only way 
to do this. A ghostwriter cannot depend 
upon her satisfied clients to recommend 
her to others. Where to advertise is 
the question. Club magazines and the 
bulletins of women’s fraternal and 
patriotic societies whose members are 
expected to give papers are the most 
likely places. It may take some costly 
experimenting before the profitable 
medium is found. Most of us know 
that no new business makes money 
from the start, and for awhile, instead 
of increasing your income, it may only 
increase your expenses. At first I paid 
for advertisements that brought in 
nothing at all. They were too localized 
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and throughout our drouth area most 
women had no money for luxuries dur- 
ing the depression years. 

After wallowing around in that 
region, well known to most of us, and 
familiarly called “the hole,” I decided 
I would have to reach a wider market 
and not confine my advertising to state 
or regional club publications. Perhaps 
the people in other areas were not so 
hard hit as they were in our farm belt. 
I experimented with an advertisement 
in a club publication with a national 
circulation and although the results 
have never been too staggering they 
remain steady, satisfactory and reason- 
able. One monthly advertisement brings 
all I can handle and sometimes I have 
to employ others to write for me. Of 
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course, my satisfied customers do re- 
turn so that I do have some regular 
clients for whom I have written regu- 
larly for years. They stay with me, but 
if advertising stops, the business falls 
off with only the old steadies remain- 
ing. It takes a printed advertisement 
that can be answered in secret, not 
word of mouth appreciation, to bring 
in ghostwriting business. One insertion 
will not do it, it must appear successive- 
ly and regularly. 


Y ADVERTISEMENT states that a 

trained librarian will prepare 
book reviews and club papers to the 
individual’s order. I now have hundreds 
of prepared items and offer these for 
sale at a reduced rate. A paper may 
be written for a woman in Indiana but 
there is no risk in re-selling it in New 
Mexico if it meets a need there. My 
only work or expense in producing the 
duplicate is the typist’s fee. 

In determining the charge, you are 
up against the difficulty of not know- 
ing how much work will be involved. 
You never can tell how long it will 
take to whip a paper into shape until 
it is done. Something for which you 
think there will be plenty of material 
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available may prove evasive, while 
something that sounds far more diffi- 
cult and elusive may have so much 
material that it literally falls into your 
lap. You cannot estimate the time un- 
til you do the work and the client is 
entitled to know the cost before she 
orders it. Therefore, it is simpler to 
charge on a wordage basis. I charge 
a minimum of $5 for work done to 
order. Five dollars is the price for a 
thousand word paper, with a declining 
scale, reaching $10 for 3,000 words (a 
half hour program), which is as long 
as any speech read from a manuscript 
should be. 

Anyone contemplating ghostwriting 
will save herself awkward situations if 
she lets her home town gals write their 
own and she relies entirely on mail 
order business. It took experience to 
learn this, for I was invited, yea urged, 
to listen to my own papers. I have had 
to think fast to get out of embarrassing 
my client with my unwelcome presence 
and yet not offend the hostess in re- 
fusing to come to her home. I have 
had phone calls, “Oh, I do want you 
to come and hear Mrs. Glibtongue’s 
paper. I just know you will enjoy it 
for she always has the best papers.” In- 
wardly I take a bow but my lips are 
sealed, for I have written Mrs. Glib- 
tongue’s papers for more than ten years 
and I have just finished laboring over 
this one. I have retained her and one 
or two that I took on in my earlier 
and more innocent days but more 
recently I have refused all new local 
clients. 


AN EVEN more practical reason for 
refusing local clients is the ten- 
dency of the home town gals to take 
up time with personal conferences and 
phone calls. Every time they get a new 
thought on their subject they call you 
up or ask you to drop by and discuss 
it with them. All of. this is avoided in 
strictly mail order business. 

My correspondence has been reduced 
to a minimum. In answer to the first 
inquiry I send out a printed price list, 
order blank with instructions for order- 
ing and information about the service. 
I also enclose the mimeographed sheet 
that lists the prepared papers. 

My mail would interest a psychol- 
ogist studying the elements of ration- 
alization. Sickness! Children! Company! 
What service these have rendered! 
‘What scapegoats they have been, bear- 
ing the blame for inability and (dare 
I say it)—laziness! I have written 
papers when afflicted with all three 
(yes, laziness too) and sometimes all 
at once. From a hospital bed, papers 





have been sent to women who were “not 
feeling quite well enough to undertake 
such a big job.” 

The clientele—I can only guess about 
most of them—are, in the main, home- 
makers even as I am. They are club 
members, else there would be no de- 
mand for club papers. They are not 
writers, or they wouldn't need me. Some 
of them could write if they would, 
while some of them couldn’t and know 
it! A few are too scared to try because 
Mrs. Bigname overawes the more faint- 
hearted. They all understand their limi- 
tations, God bless ’em, and seem willing 
to accept mine. 


A composite picture shows a busy 
wife of a moderately successful man, 
mother of several children who demand 
exacting attention and get it. She is a 
member of several clubs—both study 
and bridge—active on the local charities 
board and a pillar in the Ladies Aid. 
She is an alert woman, interested in 
keeping up with the Joneses, culturally 
as well as with gadgets. Intellectually 
she is eager to put her best foot for- 
ward. The essence of charm pervades 
some of the letters, while others make 
me appreciate that distance lies between 
our paths—may they never cross. These 
are self important and explain, “I could 
do it very well myself but I can’t spare 
the time to even breathe.” 
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OY: THANKSGIVING morning our 
kitchen bustled with holiday 
preparation. The turkey oozed stuffing 
between his lacings and I was hurrying 
with the pies so that he could get into 
the oven, when I was interrupted by a 
long distance call. A woman from St. 
Louis phoned to order a review. Sharp 
cries from the buggy drowned out all 
other sounds as our 2-year-old pressed 
home a frontal attack on the baby. My 
frenzied signals brought their father 
into action and he swept the disturbance 
out of hearing. Discipline could wait, 
but no client must suspect such com- 
monplace domestic commotion. As the 
din receded, I heard my own voice 
saying, “I’m sorry, but I didn’t hear— 
Oh, you have to review ‘Prodigal Par- 
ents’—this coming Monday? Yes, I can 
write it. It will be mailed Special De- 
livery on Saturday. Yes, I quite under- 
stand.” 

As I hung up I wondered whether 
to snort or to laugh, “Prodigal Parents!” 
The title fitted us, and she had said 
so casually, “I don’t expect you to 
understand, but when there is a baby 
in the house and one just can’t write 
even a letter, a review is entirely out 
of the question.” 


AVE YOU ever tried writing with 

the sardonic humor of Will 
Rogers, using only words of praise? I 
had such an order and it was not until 
then that I discovered that praise and 
wit are not compatible, and that funny 
articles are usually ridiculing something 
or somebody. For a stiff linguistic work- 
out, try imitating the lyrical prose of 
Santayana, or writing poetry, pageants 
and plays. All is grist that comes to 
the ghostwriter’s mill and strange in- 
deed are some of the grindings thereof. 
Some people give me nothing but the 
topic, bare and unadorned, while others 
weight me down with so much instruc- 
tion that I feel their hot breath on my 
neck as I work. Such a mental hazard 
is not conducive to smooth writing and 
I suspect these fussy clients would criti- 
cize the majestic language of the 
psalmists and find flaws in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 

“Weary, stale, flat and unprofitable” 
topics have come my way, but after 
ten years of writing on anything— 
blinking at much, refusing nothing— 
I can say that I have never heard of 
an uninteresting subject. Many have 
made me mutter chiding rebukes about 
the program chairman, while congratu- 
lating the smart client for getting out 
of that tough assignment by passing it 
on to me. One of my burning curiosi- 
ties is to know how (and why) some 
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subjects are chosen, and with what sang- 
frotd the more absurd ones are accepted 
by the audience. (Clubwomen must be 
made of sturdy stuff—I can hand it 
out but I can’t take it.) Even though 
some of the topics seem ridiculous, I 
pass on this conclusion: You can get 
interested in amything if you spend 
time on it. 

Now a confession: Several years B.C. 
(before children) I wrote a series of 
articles on child training which im- 
pressed me and satisfied the buyer. At 
that time I was not hampered by fa- 
miliarity with the subject and was in 
a position to be objective. At present, 
with two toddlers in my hair all day, 
I am completely out of advice and I 
hope that no one will ask for a dis- 
cussion of “Taming Tommy’s Temper,” 
for I would have to write with my 
tongue far back in my cheek. 


OPICS SUCH as “The Politics of 

France,” “The Commercial Import- 
ance of South America,” “Leisure Activi- 
ties” or “The Novel As a Social Force” 
are routine. But one of the recurring 
wonders is the frequency of requests 
for things that should never be at- 
tempeted by an outsider—not even a 
foolhardy one. Why would anyone ask 
a stranger to write a paper on “What 
My Religion Means to Me” and tell the 
writer nothing of her religious experi- 
ence, not even the brand she prefers? 
Or, “What I Have Learned About Hu- 
man Nature from Ten Years in a Doc- 
tor’s Office,” and restrict the informa- 
tion to, “must have it at once, Hastily 
yours.” How in the blistering blazes 
should I know what the old girl had 
learned—if anything? Was it good or 
bad? She must have been surprised 
when she read her paper. 

“Sailing the South Seas with Sally 
Saylor” may have astonished even Sally 
as she read my account of her excursion. 
In ordering she did not confide one de- 
tail, only that she had taken “such a 
nice trip and the girls wanted to hear 
about it.” 

California likes her flowers and her 
flower parades—even verbal ones, and 
from one of her daughters came the 
strange request to pay tribute, in verse, 
to every member of her club by likening 
each to a flower. The roster of members 
was enclosed and that was all. I had 
the names and my own flight of fancy 
to guide me. Sometimes, yet, on a sleep- 
less night, I am haunted by those mis- 
placed tiger lilies and violets. 


Osprey HOSPITALITY is slightly 
off my beat geographically, but I 
have coined phrases of welcome for. an 


Alabama matron to memorize for the 
occasion when her club entertained the 
husbands at a theatre party. The atlas 
showed the town to be small, so the 
party must have been at the movie. As 
I wrote, I pictured her standing between 
the ticket window and the popcorn 
vendor, pompously reciting my finely 
worded politeness to sheepish “men- 
folk” who wished they had the luck 
to be at home nursing a toothache. 


Once the dean of an obscure women’s 
college was to be honored at an alum- 
nae banquet. The speaker, who ordered 
an extravaganza of “sweetness and 
light,” gave no information and the 
educational directories were likewise 
uninformative. With nothing but my 
inflamed imagination to go on, I re- 
counted the categorical virtues of the 
ideal teacher and ascribed all excellence 
to this paragon. It dripped until I was 


ashamed of myself and my product but . 


off it went to the banquet. The im- 
pressed speaker wrote back that it was 
perfect—it could not have been better! 
So it goes; some literary monstrosity 
brings back unmerited gratitude while 
something that may deserve a little 
special acclaim is never acknowledged. 

A reputation may be more bother 
than it is worth, especially when one 
considers the upkeep. One of my regu- 
lar clients found herself with an un- 
wanted reputation. It was embarrassing 
her. Her friends were coming to her 
in secret asking her aid with thei 
papers; hers were so interesting she 
must have some formula for making 
them fascinating! She was a generous 
woman but this one recipe she dared 
not share. This and similar “confessions” 
make me understand how a narcotics 
peddler must feel once he gets another 
addict. These clients are dependent 
upon me for something of which they 
dare not speak! And believe it or not, 
even a ghost is equipped with a 
conscience. It does not add to one’s self 
esteem to feel some hapless victim with- 
in your clutches, for never again can 
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the poor dear dash off an airy bit of 
her own for “Morning Review’—she 
might seem to be slipping. 


ATRONS HAVE written that their 

husbands are slated for a speech at 
the luncheon club—“Can you help him, 
too?” Yes, indeed. Every ghost needs 
a ghost and I keep one handy. He is 
dusted off and brought from his ju- 
dicial chambers to write during his 
moments of lighter “relaxation.” This 
speech must have a masculine flavor, 
so my husband writes for her husband. 
I know her secret but does she suspect 
mine? 

The financial return though small is 
sure, for I learned by trial and error 
that mail order business necessitates 
“cash with order or CO.D.” By the 
time the postman arrives, the client is 
in extremis and gladly pays the modest 
fee, squeezed no doubt, out of house- 
hold budgets by paring other items— 
maybe the hall curtains hang another 
month before their trip to the cleaners. 


Finding fortune here is as impossible 
as finding the philosopher's stone, but 
as a hobby ghostwriting is interesting 
and amusing and prevents mental slug- 
gishness by forcing continuous reading 
and writing on varied subjects. Few 
writers hope for a hundred per cent 
sale of their output but that is the big 
advantage of this minor role in the 
ranks of the literati. There is no editor 
to please, no anxious waiting, wonder- 
ing if weeks of work will be rejected; 
the market is assured and the pay is 
certain 


AME IS as elusive as fortune and 

neither is for me or my ilk. I am 
X, the unknown, and even if some 
spectral presence is scented I am never 
identified as I tarry in the shadows, 
free from praise but also free from 
blame, unhonored and unsung. None 
of the applause or the criticism reaches 
me but I could not hear it anyway, for 
my typewriter is clicking and my spirit 
must be off on its magic carpet to join 
the next Susan who speaks thousands of 
miles away. This business may be with- 
out honor but it is not without fun. 

Is there any defense for it? Well, 
lawyers draw legal papers for client’s 
signatures, secretaries write letters for 
the boss, advertising firms write copy, 
radio comedians have a staff of gag 
writers, politicians employ experts, and 


: charming movie folk have talented 


singers “dub in” vocal parts. These prac- 
tices are accepted without a lifted eye- 
brow. Is it any more dishonest, then, 
for Mrs. Homebody of 

(Continued on Page 64) 





Dillard Long prepares to fasten a 
peacock ornament on a woman’s straw 
hat. The peacock has been fashioned 
entirely from pipe cleaners. 
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pee LONG, of New York City, 
attributes his interest in pipe clean- 
ers to a talkative friend, who smoked a 
pipe. While listening to his friend one 
evening, Long picked up a pipe cleaner 
or two and idly fashioned the figure 
of an outlandish bird, by the simple 


Charming and unusual figures, as well as hats, take shape under the skill- 
ful fingers of Long. Here he completes a belle of the Gay Nineties, made, of 


course, from pipe cleaners. 


process of twisting the cleaners with 
his fingers. He kept the bird as an 
ornament, and admiring friends began 
to pester him for similar figures for 
themselves. Long soon found himself 
devoting his entire time to making 
birds, animals, and dowager ladies from 
pipe cleaners. 

From figures to women’s hats was 
but a step for Long. “One day I felt 
inspired and sat down and made a pipe 
cleaner hat,” he relates. And his in- 
spiration has recurred many times, 
judging from the number of hats he 
turns out. Long says that he never reads 


Long dyes his pipe cleaners before 
bending them into figures and hats. He 
uses virtually every dye known, and 
sometimes resorts to wax crayons to 
attain special color effects. 
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fashion magazines or designing litera- 
ture, because he is at his best when he 
works entirely from imagination. “If a 
lady wants a hat to wear with a blue 
dress, I'll make her one, but she'll have 
to leave the style and the shape entirely 
up to me,” he says. “Most of my hats 
have neither front’ nor back so that 
different effects may be achieved by 
wearing them at different angles.” Since 
Long’s hats are priced between $60 and 
$125, the women who depend upon 
him for style are in the hands of an 
acknowledged, if unorthodox, expert. 
When asked how much time he 


This young woman and the “Dowager 
Duchess” confront one another, with 
a confidence born of the assurance that 
comes to a woman when she realizes 
that she is wearing a truly smart hat. 
The young woman’s hat sells for more 
than $100. 


spends on a creation, Long generally 
replies, “How much time is required 
to paint a picture, or write a good let- 
ter, or prepare a dinner? You can’t 
state an average. It’s the same with my 
hats and figures. Depends entirely on 
circumstances.” 


Long calls this figure the “Dowager 
Duchess.”’ She is entirely constructed 
from white pipe cleaners and other 
cleaners dyed black. 


Using a wooden head model around which to work, Long twists pi 
cleaners together 10 start his hat making process. He gots kis pipe cloasiers by 
t x * 
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By stripping the covering from pipe 
cleaner wire, Long is able to create a hat 
which has the sheen of spun silver. 
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These ostriches are among the more 
realistic of Long’s bird and animal 
figures, since pipe cleaners are particu- 
larly well suited to the creation of the 
long legged, long necked birds. 
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Its creator 
Long calls it. 


Left — Pipe 
cleaners twisted 
to resemble 
pretzels give an 
amusing air to 
this Dillard 


Long creation. 


Right — Ex- 
cept for her 
beads, this lady 
awaiting her 
guests is pipe 
cleaners from 
head to toe. 
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So many kibitzers visited 


Art Whitehead’s Oakland, California, 


plastic shop that he turned it into 


a school for hobbyists. 


SF Sct ART WHITEHEAD opened the 
front door of his shop, he let in 
more than fresh air, for he opened his 
door.to a new business: that of teach- 
ing.men and women—young and old 
—the'tiew hobby craft of working with 
plastics. 

“Hf I had left the shop’s front door 
closed,” he says, “I would probably still 
be turning out commercial items, like 
hat racks and picture frames. But by 
letting the public see what we were 
doing, we aroused their interest and 
today my hobby shop is literally swarm- 
ing with hobbyists of all ages—7 to 70.” 

‘Whitehead first became acquainted 
with plastics when he worked evenings 
in a-local plastic fabricating shop, turn- 
ing out plastic “bubbles” used for tail- 
light assemblies for Douglas and North 
American bombers. He donated his 
time in return for the opportunity of 
learning about this wonder material. 

The first article he made at home 
was a fishing lure, which’ he brought 
to the proper temperature in his wife's 
kitchen oven, and molded between two 
kitchen spoons. It was a great success, 
atid Mrs. Whitehead can still remember 


Professor 


DMarties 


Irene Hammond Corpe 


all the fish it lured onto Art’s hook. 
The lure was so easy to make, that he 
decided to produce other things, such 
as picture frames and vases, all of which 
met with instant approval and were 
sold as soon as they were finished. It 
wasn’t long before he was branching 
out into the production of hat trees 
and display fixtures. He was really in 
business, and it was too big a business 
to conduct in the kitchen, so he moved 
into a small garage. Outgrowing those 
quarters, he moved into a bigger shop 
which fronts on one of the busiest 
arterials in Oakland, California. 


7m THE first day, visitors were at- 
tracted to the shop. The whirling 
lathes, saws and buffers drew atten- 
tion from everyone, young and old. 
People began to come in to buy strips 
of plexiglass to make shelves, or lucite 
to mold into some article at home. 
Whitehead was cordial and made help- 
ful suggestions, and soon he found him- 
self helping them sand or buff an article 
into finished perfection. These potential 
hobbyists were given permission to use 
any of the machinery that was not 





dangerous, and Whitehead gave more 
and more time to their instruction. 

His two young sons brought in their 
classmates to “monkey” around their 
Pop’s shop. Next, the parents began 
dropping in to see what their off- 
spring were so excited about. The 
parents became interested in making 
jewelry, salt shakers and book ends, and 
Whitehead’s time was almost completely 
taken up with instruction and help in 
the manufacture of the hobbyists’ proj- 
ects in plastic. He found that he liked 
this work better than turning out an 
endless stream of store fixtures or pic- 
ture frames. He liked meeting people 
and helping them. Almost without 
knowing it, Whitehead was converting 
to a new business. He completed all his 
commercial orders and refused to take 
any more, for he had finally decided to 
devote all of his time to his hobbyists 
and make that his business. 


He put in a good stock of sheets of 
plastics, and dyes and many other 


things necessary to this hobby. At first, . 
Whitehead kept a stock of finished’ 


articles for sale and as samples, but 
since the first of the year, he has con- 
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A group of young hobbyists meet on Saturday to get first-hand instruction in plastic craft from Art Whitehead 
(left center). The two interested spectators are Whitehead’s sons. 


centrated only on the supplies to make 
earrings, brooches, and the like, and 
does not sell any more finished products. 


HITEHEAD GRADUALLY built up 

the equipment in his shop until 
it now contains three buffing wheels, a 
disc sander, three belt sanders and drill 
press, plus band, table and jig saws. 
With this equipment, the shop is able 
to handle almost any type of plastic 
work that the hobbyist may want to do. 
An electric oven is available for heat- 
ing the plastic where heat is necessary 
for shaping. 

“However, don’t let my array of tools 
discourage anyone from starting his own 
hobby shop,” says Whitehead. “A file 
and a hack saw, together with a high 
speed rotary tool, can form the nucleus 
of your initial equipment. Any one of 
several types of rotary tools, which 
come complete with various cutters and 
grinders, will carve out your designs 


as well as polish, engrave, sand or saw 
the plastics. Merely change the type of 
drill or cutter for the work you want it 
to do.” 

As the hobbyist progresses, he may 
find that buffing with the rotary tool 
is too slow for him. A 4-horsepower 
motor with a sanding disc on one end 
and buffing wheel on the other is a 
welcome addition to his equipment. 
However, a vacuum cleaner motor or 
motor from one of the many other 
household appliances may be adapted 
to this use and will successfully run a 
3-inch or 4-inch sanding disc or buffing 
wheel. 

“A careful look through your present 
hobby equipment will no doubt turn 
up many tools already on hand that 
may be converted or changed for use 
with plexiglass,” Whitehead says. “Per- 
haps the band or table saw that you 
have been using for wood needs only 
a change of blade to make it cut plexi- 


glass. Use metal cutting blades on the 
saw and preferably those that will allow 
two teeth to be in the material at all 
times. Thus the thinner material re- 
quires a blade with more teeth to the 
inch than the thicker stock. 


“Having at least two teeth of the 
saw always in the plexiglass will pre- 
vent chipping. A band saw, too, is éx- 
eremely good as it has time to cool 
off before entering the material again. 
Always remember that plexiglass will 
bend at 300 degrees, and you will never 
have any difficulty in handling it.” 


_ ADDITION of a coping saw, file 
and sand paper will aid materially 
in completing your project quicker. A 
vise is extremely useful in holding the 
article to be shaped, or sanded; or you 
can reverse the procedure by putting 
the file in the vise and holding the 
plastic article in your hand as you draw 
it over the file, 











A group of finished articles forms a background as Art Whitehead lami- 


nates two pieces of plastic. 

















There are many tools in the home 
work shop that may be used in shaping 
this versatile plastic. Experiment with 
small pieces—carve, shape and buff and 
the beauty of the polished article will 
rival “the Queen’s jewels.” 

Your first experiment will show you 
just what you need in the way of an 
assortment of tools. 


NTERIOR CARVING is one of the most 
fascinating of the craft uses to which 
plastic may be put. It consists of drilling 


into plastic of the acrylic type (plexi- 
glass or lucite) and carving out a cavity 
in the form of flowers and leaves. There 
are many ways to hold the tool and the 
object to be carved. The following 
method has proved best for the ma- 
jority who have been instructed by 
Whitehead in this rewarding craft. 
Fig. 1 shows how to hold the plastic 
and the rotary tool. Note that the tool 
is held as close to the drill as possible, 
enabling the operator to make small, 
accurate cuts. The plastic itself is held 
loosely with the thumb and first two 
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fingers, which permits the hobbyist to 
turn the work while drilling. This is 
important because the pattern is formed 
partly by guiding the cutting while 
turning the machine and partly by turn- 
ing the object being carved. With a 
little practice and patience, the knack 
of coordinating the efforts of both hands 
is soon learned. 

Fig. 2 shows how to rest the hand 
holding the rotary tool against the hand 
holding the plastic. Resting the hands 
together in this fashion enables the 
Operator to make accurate cuts, and 
guides the depth of cut, eliminating 
danger of drilling through the material. 
The machines used almost exclusively 
in Whitehead’s hobby shop for interior 
carving are the “Handee” grinder, par- 
ticularly adaptable for small objects 
such as costume jewelry (Figs. 1 and 2), 
and the Foredom Flexible Shaft, Model 
No. 230 (Fig. 3), for carving large 
pieces where more power is needed. 
This heavy duty machine is best for 
paper weights, candle holders, book 
ends, etc., Whitehead says. 


























Figure 2 


Figure 3 


p= 3, SHOWS carving a 2-inch cube- 
cut for a perfume container. Again 
you will note that the hand holding 
the cutting tool is resting against the 
hand holding the plastic. In working on 
such larger objects some people find it 
easier to watch their cutting from the 
top of the plastic as illustrated. Others 
find it best to rest the work on a table 
or knee and watch the cutting only 
from the back. A little experimenting 
will show you which method works 
best for you. 


The sides of many objects, such as 
paper weights, perfume containers, 
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candle holders, etc., may be decorated 
by etching. (Fig. 4). 


In Fig. 5 the floral carving is colored 
by applying cold dip dye with a medi- 
cine dropper. It is important before 
coloring to see that the carving is free 
from shavings. The carving may be 
cleaned by inserting the drill into each 
cut a second time. If the drill is not 
cutting clean and removing the shav- 
ings, dark spots will appear where the 
shavings have absorbed the dye. After 
the carving is colored, pour out the 
excess dye, or put it back in the bottle; 
then allow about ten minutes for the 
dye to dry. 

The next step is to fill the carved 
cavity with plaster of Paris. The dry 
plaster is poured into the cavities and 
the object is tapped on a padded sur- 
face so that the plaster will be forced 
into every part of the cavity. After it 
is filled with plaster, dip the object in 
water, or merely wet the fingers and 
wipe them over the surface of the 
plaster. The plaster of Paris serves sev- 
eral purposes: It gives body and under- 
tone to the carving; it also keeps dye 
from parts of the cavities where that 
particular color is not wanted. An ex- 
ample is in a group of flowers and 
leaves such as in the flower patterns 
shown in Fig. 6. After the flowers are 
carved and dyed, the flower cavities 
are filled with plaster and it is dipped 
in water before carving the Jeaves. As 
the flower design is already filled with 
plaster, there is little or no possibility 
of the green dye from the leaves going 
into the flowers. 


A= THE carving is completed and 
filled with plaster, the carved ob- 
ject is finished with a backing of 1/16- 




















Figure 4 





Fourteen-year-old Elion Torres sands a brooch in Art Whitehead’s hobby 
shop. The youth made and sold over $100 worth of jewelry during the 1947 


Christmas holidays. 


inch plastic. For this purpose clear 
plastic is seldom used because it will 
not cover up the plaster-filled cavity. 
Black, white opaque, white translucent 
or other colored plastic is generally 
used. The laminating procedure follows: 
first sand the back ¢ the carved object 
to cut off any high spots or plaster or 
plastic shavings. This is easily done by 
sanding on a sheet of “wet or dry” 
sand paper laid on a flat surface. Do 
not polish after sanding. The lami- 
nating cement will clear the scratches 
left from the’sanding. Next pour clear 
or colored laminating cement on the 
1/16-inch backing piece and with a 
brush spread to a fairly thick, even coat. 
Allow ten or twenty seconds for the 
cement to form a cushion on the 1/16- 
inch backing piece, then place on the 
carved object. Only enough pressure is 
required to force out the’. bubbles. 
Clamps or jigs are not necessary.. Allow 
at least twenty minutes-for drying be- 

















"Figure 5 


fore sanding and polishing. 

The sanding and polishing are fol- 
lowed by mounting on ear-bobs or 
brooch pins or locket chains as the case 
may require. For earrings, the bobs are 
inserted by heating the metal-.to red 
heat and pressing against the plastic. 
Cooling rapidly, the metal will not pull 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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The roadside near her farm home provides many of the weeds which 
Mrs. Asa Howell gathers, dries, paints and arranges into attractive bouquets. 


ommon Weeds 











An Illinois farm woman 
discovers a new way to 
get rid of weeds—paint them 
and sell them in bouquets. 


NE MILK weed pod started Mrs. 


Asa Howell, who lives near 
Clinton, Illinois, on a hobby that is 
as full of color and variety as the sea- 
sons of the year. 

In 1945 the Howells purchased a 
small farm in eastern DeWitt County, 
in the heart of the Corn Belt. That 
fall Mrs. Howell noticed from her 
kitchen window a milk weed 
across the road that would soon be 
ready to o and free its family of 
airborne offspring. 

Deciding it would be easier to dis- 
oo of the menace to their farm be- 
ore the pod opened, Mrs. Howell 
picked it one morning on her walk to 
the mailbox, then carefully dropped the 
floss tufted seeds into the kitchen stove 
to burn. She was about to drop the 
dried pod in after the seeds when she 
decided it was “just too pretty to burn,” 
and she “guessed she’d put some paint 
on it, just to see how it would look.” 

It must have looked pretty good, 
because since that day this ingenious, 
industrious farm wife has painted 
countless pods, stalks, branches, leaves, 
cones, berries and other plants native 
not only to Illinois but to many other 
states as well. 

Using enamels in pastel shades and 
metal paints in gilt and silver, this 
decorator accents all bouquets with 
bright splashes of cobalt blue. In re- 
sponse to the remark, “You must be 
quite fond of that shade of blue,” Mrs. 
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Uncommon Bouquets 
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Mrs. Howell has turned a small farm shed into a sorting and drying room 


for her bouquet materials. 


Howell laughs and answers, “It isn’t 
just me. That’s the color most folks 
ask for when they want me to fix 
them up a bouquet.” Many of her most 
attractive and popular arrangements 
have just the two colors, the rich, vibrant 
blue, accented with the silver. 


HEN SHE started, this home 

taught artist was no more fa- 
miliar with weeds common to Central 
Illinois than any other housewife of 
like circumstances, When she found 
plants unfamiliar to her, growing 
around a spring on her new farm 
home, she started her own extension 
course in horticulture by writing the 
University of [Illinois for all the 
pamphlets she could get on the subject 
of Illinois plant life. She studied all 
the seed catalogues and ordered seeds 
of plants that might be cultivated in 
her garden to provide new and dif- 
ferent kinds of foliage. 


When friends were about to leave 
on vacation trips to other parts of the 
nation, Mrs. Howell didn’t say, “Send 
me a picture postcard.” Her request 
was, “Bring me back all the weeds you 
can find that are different from Illinois 
plants.” Soon she knew well more than 
fifty varieties of both poisonous and 
harmless weeds. She used this knowl- 
edge to prepare several contests of 
the question and answer type common- 
ly used in group entertaining. 

In the spring Mrs. Howell planted 
“weed seed” in her garden, carefully 
cultivated them through the summer 
and in autumn harvested this most un- 


usual crop. Some of the seeds she kept 
for another planting. The rest were 
burned, to keep them from spreading 
on the Howell’s neat farmstead. 
From the timber surrounding her 
home, and all along the roadside Mrs. 
Howell gathered drying, browning 
stalks and branches, sometimes carry- 
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ing them in her apron, and again tak- 
ing along a basket to fill. 


B*« HOME the rustling, dusty cargo 
was unloaded in a small shed and 
sorted, bunched and hung along the 
rafters. Then, as time and other duties 
permitted, the weeds were taken to 
Mrs. Howell’s basement “studio,” where 
shelves and working space had been 
arranged in a well lighted end of her 
fruit cellar. There the spraying, splash- 
ing and brushing of gilt and color takes 
place and the finished stalks are stuck 
upright in buckets of sand to dry. 

The decorating doesn’t end with the 
painting of the weeds, but continues 
right on down to the container in 
which the bouquet will eventually be 
arranged. 


For these Mrs. Howell uses just 


- about everything one could imagine, 


from pickle jars to old lamp bases. In 
fact, one of her best containers, and 
one that won her a grand prize in a 
DeWitt County floral exhibit was a 
35-year-old Aladdin lamp base, painted 
cobalt blue and accented with touches 
of pastel and silver. 

The business of painting, drying 
and arranging the weeds continues 
through the winter months. In fact, 
there isn’t time for Mrs. Howell to do 

(Continued on Page 57) 





In her “studio,” one end of her \fruit cellar, Mrs. Howell applies her 


favorite color, cobalt blue, to weeds. Behind her, on shelves, are some com- 


pleted weed bouquets. 
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Birchbark Greeting Cards 


HE BARK of the birch tree is the art medium which I 
use to make my original greeting cards for all occasions. 
I gather the birchbark in the fall (for then the bark is 
loose on the trees) and press the pieces under a heavy 
weight for several days. I select bark that has the most 
perfect natural markings and trace on it the figure which 
I will cut from it. Cutting this out, I mount it on a square, 
folded card made of construction paper. (Pastel colored 
paper is very pretty, but black shows up the light birch 
color most attractively.) Then I add flowers and other 
motifs cut from felt and metallic paper. I twist colored 
string or twine dipped in glue to form the lettering and 
words of a message ap- 
propriate to the particular 
type of card being made. 
Note cards may be made 
by pasting small pieces of 
correspondence paper on 
the inside of the folded 
greeting. I sell these birch- 
bark greeting cards for 10 
cents and up apiece. 
Hazel Peggar 








For Rose Geranium Growers 


I YOU HAVE rose geranium plants, did you ever stop to 
think that they might help you acquire extra money? 
When frost is approaching, strip the geranium plants of 
their leaves. Rummage through the scrap bag for small 
pieces of organdy, lawn or any sheer material. From these 
scraps make small sachet 
bags, leaving one end 
open. Through this fill the 
bags with the scented 
geranium leaves. Tie the 
ends _ colorful baby 
ribbon, fashioning a perky 
bow. These sachets are 
nice for linen closets and 
clothes drawers, leaving a 
faint fragrance reminis- 
cent of grandmother’s day. 
Lavender and other aromatic plant leaves do equally well 
for scented sachets. The geranium-scented ones can be 
sold to gift shops or to individuals for 75 cents to $1 
apiece. They are unusual and have a rather old-fashioned 
appeal. Melba Klaus 
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Student Re-upholsterer 


HUCK WILLIAMS, a 
student in a teacher's 
college at Normal, Illinois, 
re-upholsters furniture for 
profit and pleasure. A text- 
book on upholstering from 
the library, a look in the 
stores, and a little practice 
on some of his own old 
furniture proved to him 
how really simple it is to 
turn out professional work. 
The only tools needed for most of the work are a pair 
of scissors, a magnetic tack-hammer, a screwdriver or tack- 
puller, a sewing machine, curved and straight upholstering 
needles, and two sawhorses. Since his time is limited, he 
sends the customer out to purchase all necessary covering 
materials from the list he provides. This precludes argu- 
ment over choice or cost. With a screwdriver Williams 
carefully untacks and removes each piece of old upholstery, 
and checks the webbing, stuffing, frame and springs for 
minor repairs. Using the old covering pieces as patterns, 
he cuts out the new pieces and reassembles. He gets $30 
to $50 for a sofa, $20 to $30 for a chair, and $3 to $5 for 
padding the seat of a straight-back chair. 
Dick Richards 





Dollars from Door Stops 


I AM 12 years old and am saving up to buy a sewing 
machine. I finally have come upon an idea to earn 
a little extra money by making mammy door stops. First 
I fill a pop bottle with sand and then cover it with a 
black sock (sometimes an 
old clean one of my 
father’s). The head is 
stuffed and a face em- 
broidered or painted on it. 
I dress it in a skirt, blouse | 





and kerchief made of ma- 

terial remnants from the 

scrap bag. The mammy’s ii 
broom is a match stick — iii | ‘ 
and broom straws tied to- {IIIT 
gether with string. I sell 

the doorstops for $1 to $2 apiece. They don’t take long to 
make, and the net profit is usually the total amount of the 
selling price, as the materials used to make the door stops 
cost me nothing, or next to nothing. Vicky Davis 
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yp each article accepted for Hobby Parade. Send material to 
or, Profi Hobbies, 24th and Burlington, Kansas City 16, Missouri. 


Silk Pod Pompons 


HE SIGHT OF milkweed puffs floating by gave Mrs. 
Frank Durner of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, the idea 
for her hobby which has since provided her with 
extra spending money. She remembered having seen 
decorations made from the fluffy silk. After experi- 
menting, she found that by taking a few silk strands 
at a time, shaking off the seeds, dipping them into water, 
and laying them across a string, she could make pompons 
resembling chrysanthemums by pulling the string gently 
but firmly and tying in a knot. She waves the pompons in 
the air to dry them back to their original fluffiness and 
dips them into weak dye mixtures to tint them pastel 
shades, drying them again then. The pompons may be at- 
tached to green wire stems and artificial leaves and ar- 
ranged in bouquets, used to trim hats, or worn as individual 
boutonnieres. Milkweed 
pompons last indefinitely 
and do not pull apart 
with hard wear if they are 
dyed. Mrs. Durner charges 
for her novel simulated 
flowers according to size, 
number, and type of ar- 
rangement, the average 
price being about 50 cents 

per pompon. 
Silvia Schuster 











Profits in Pillow Tops 
Her REED of Des Moines, Iowa, has taken over a 
hobby his wife started—making pillow tops with a 
punch needle. The material for a top (usually a square of 
black or blue velvet) is stretched over a wooden frame 
and worked from the back. The needle is punched through, 
leaving a loop om the face side and a neat stitch on the 


_ back. Patterns are made or bought, most of the scenes 


being of nature and wildlife, done in many colors. Some- 
times Reed brushes the scene to enhance the fabric “tone”: 
sometimes he clips the | 

loops, giving a chenille 
effect. Yarn is the most 
expensive item in making 
the tops. Reed buys a 
large quantity of this at 
a time, in various colors. 
The total cost of making 
one top is about $2 to 
$2.50. He sells them for 
$5. Harry G. Hatcher 
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Amateur Cinematographer 


HEN CLEMENT MA- 

LECKI of Chicago 
was discharged from the 
army, he purchased an 
8mm. camera and projec- 
tor with his mustering out 
pay. The new equipment 
increased even more his 
enthusiasm for photog- 
raphy, and now his hobby 
is increasing his income. 
For motion pictures of 
family gatherings, graduations, parties, etc., he charges $5 
for a 50-foot “take.” Malecki has enlarged the scope of 
his profitable hobby by taking picture sequences of wed- 
dings which include the preparation at the bride’s home, 
wedding procession, reception and the climaxing honey- 
moon dash. Using four 50-foot reels of color film he sells 
a wedding set for $25. Malecki has found indoor shots of 
children’s birthday parties especially lucrative. Besides buy- 
ing the entire reel of such affairs, many parents pay him 
from $2 to $5 for enlargements of particularly good candid 
shots which they select of their children as Malecki runs 
the reel through in slow motion. Joseph C. Salak 














Cold Cream Jars Reconverted 


OLLECT ALL SIZES of 
blue-white or pastel- 
colored opaque cold cream 
jars. After washing thor- 
oughly, paint the tops with 
quick-drying household 
enamel, and when dry, 
decorate with gilt or silver 
paint in free hand scroll 
or tracery designs, stencils 
of monograms. Decorate 
the jars with dainty floral 
designs—forget-me-nots, daisies, violets or small roses. 
These jars in sets of different sizes are very attractive for 
babys’ toilet supplies and bedside tables. They make orna- 
mental candy containers for coffee table, trinket holders and 
cosmetic containers for the dressing table. On the writing 
desk they may be used for stamps, clips, pens, etc. Finished 
jars, small size, sell for $1.25 to $1.50, large size for $1.75 
to $2, both according to the amount of decoration. I use 
white enamel, mixed with oil paints to lighten colors, and 
turpentine, as a medium. Patricia Austin 
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Don Deitesfeld examines a few of the original drawings in his collection 
of more than 2,200 cartoons. He began his collection at the age of 12, when 
his father, a syndicate artist, gave him thirty drawings by leading American 


An Investment 


cartoonists. 


ON DEITESFELD was born with a 
collector’s blood in his veins. In 
babyhood, he gathered buttons, safety 
pins and every accessible object that he 
could maneuver to his mouth. A few 


Dick J. Stedler 


years later, he began accumulating 
shells, turtles and snakes from the sea- 
shore and woodland streams. And, near- 
ing his teens, maps, postcards, stamps, 
marbles and other boyhood bric-a-brac 





captured his fancy. 

But it wasn’t until Christmas Day 
in 1938 that Don Deitesfeld really 
found his true calling as a collector. 
For that was when his father, the late 
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More than 1,800 of the 
world’s leading cartoonists 
are represented in an Ohio 
college art student’s collection 
of original drawings 

valued at $25,000. 


C. C. Deitesfeld, who was a syndicated 
artist, gave his 12-year-old son the 
thrill of a lifetime by presenting him 
with a collection of thirty original car- 
toons, drawn by the country’s most out- 
standing artists and bearing their re- 
spective autographs. 

Recalling that merry Christmas Day, 
Don says, “You should have seen my 
eyes light up when I opened that huge 
package and saw those cartoons. All 
the other presents combined didn’t re- 
ceive as much attention as did one of 
those drawings.” 

After that memorable day, Deitesfeld 
lost little time in swelling his collec- 
tion. Immediately he carried on a cor- 
respondehce campaign, writing letters 
to cartoonists and comic-strip creators 
all over the nation, requesting originals 
of their works. Within four months, 
his collection mounted to 350 drawings, 
augmented by several packets of en- 
couraging epistles from many of the 
artists. He values these letters almost 
as much as he does his famous col- 
lection. 


HE FIRST cartoon original Deites- 
feld received after he launched his 
postal pursuit was a hand-colored one 
from Fontaine Fox. A letter from 
Arthur Clark, Fox’s secretary, preceded 
delivery of the cartoon and provided 
Don with one of his truly top thrills. 
Another delightful surprise was af- 
forded Deitesfeld when he received a 
letter from the illustrious Charles Dana 
Gibson shortly before the latter’s death. 


The fact is, Gibson died before he was 
able to comply with Don’t request and 
forward an original. Later, another 
source supplied Deitesfeld with a Gib- 
son masterpiece. 

As a letter-writer, Deitesfeld was 
terrific. He averaged about forty letters 











Modern history is recorded in Don Deitesfeld’s cartoon collection. Among 
the subjects covered in this display are World Wars I and II, conservation of 
natural resources, and the McKinley-Bryan presidential campaign. 


a week. He carried on his correspond- 
ence campaign throughout high school, 
taking time out from his postal pur-. 





suits to keep abreast of his studies, 
play on the football eleven and orate 
on the debating team. 

Not even World War II retarded 
Deitesfeld from enlarging his collection. 
Actually, it gave him an added oppor- 
tunity to improve upon it. Enlisting 


in the Coast Guard, he became a cook 
and was stationed at Manhattan Beach. 
Whenever he was granted a leave, he 
would spend most of his liberty visit- 
ing renowned cartoonists by hitch- 

iking up and down the East Coast 
from Boston to Miami. 

As a result of his travels, Deitesfeld 
acquired several works which had taken 
their owners many years to obtain. He 
met all kinds of interesting personali- 
ties and cultivated valuable contacts. 
And, most important, he jumped his 
collection from a few hundred original 
drawings to more than 2,200. 


ODAY, DEITESFELD’s collection is 
still increasing. Valued at approxi- 
mately $25,000 by the connoisseurs and 
critics of art, it represents the works 
(Continued on Page 53) 
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A former teacher, who markets hundreds of acorn 
miniatures from deep in the heart of the Ozarks, 
reveals her twelve rules for success. 


MY MINIATURES 
MAKE MONEY 


ERTAIN PROBLEMS at home took me 

from my paying schoolroom job; 
and, likewise, necessity compelled me 
to find another source of income. After 
much though, I decided my best talents 
lay in craft work—I had always been 
rather good in my hobby field of arts 


Mae Dees 


and crafts. Soon I discovered I would 
be most content making small things 
that were finished in a short time and 
before my nerves grew weary. Given a 
few bright scraps, some glue, bits of 
yarn string, and some water colors I 
could forget the world and its worries 


Dilly-Dally, an Ozark deer, and Gypsy Joe—three of the popular miniatures 


made from acorns by 


Mrs. Mae Dees. Returns from her miniatures have as- 


sured financial security for the Dees family. . 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


as I soared away on the wings of imagi- 
nation while I created some clever and 
useful gifts for my children or a friend. 
One day, when as yet I had no defi- 
nite plans, I picked up a small acorn 
that looked for all the world like a 
little face. I hurried into the house. In 
a very short time my popular brownie 
stood winking a mischievous but coura- 
* geous eye right up to the sky. He was 
so real looking he inspired me. In the 
days that followed, my miniature char- 
acters began to appear all about the 
place. They are easily made and all dif- 
ferent. But to make any acorn character, 
I use the same basic plan. For in this 
case it is really the’ clothes that “make 
the man.” 


O MAKE a miniature acorn doll, se- 

lect a small acorn with the cap on 
for the head. The point on top makes 
a perfect nose. Punch two holes above 
it, insert a speck of cotton, drop on 
glue, and press in a cane seed—these 
are the eyes, Next, cutting a slit under 
the “chin,” insert a sharpened match 
stick. Lay the head aside for the time 
being. 

Select a large acorn and remove the 
cap for the body. You must select feet 
that suit your character—pumpkin seeds 
for fat folk, corn for dwarfs, or melon 
seeds for little Negro and Gypsy dolls. 
Cut pieces of gay felt scraps for shoe 
soles, sticking pins through felt soles 
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and seeds after putting glue between. 
Next stick two pins into the lower end 
of body (larger end of acorn), placing 
the pins wide enough apart to make 
the doll stand up. Cut a slit in pointed 
end of acorn and insert the sharpened 
match stick with head attached. 


Wrap a 15-inch length of yarn around 
the neck and tie evenly in back. Lead 
one end of yarn down the back and 
wrap a leg (pin) until it is the proper 
size. Do the same with the other end 
of the string for other leg. Bring ends 
of string back to neck and tie, leaving 
a two-inch piece on either string to 
tuck in at the body and form arms, 
tying the ends to make hands. Cotton 
glued on can be used to make hair 
if the cap is not large enough. With 
water colors, put a tiny speck of black 
in the center of each cane seed eye; 
paint on a red mouth and hair any 
color desired. 


OUR NUT miniature is finished, but 

it needs clothes. For the brownies, 
it is a case only of a triangle of red 
felt, needed to make a peaked cap 
which is placed atop his black hair with 
glue and a pin stuck right through his 
head into the body. The little dwarf is 
made the same way with two smaller 
acorns, a green hat with acorn cap for 
crown, corn feet, snowy cotton hair and 
beard. He is mounted with glue to a 
piece of pine bark. Near him is a jug of 
“mountain dew” and a sign reading, 
“Beware—it made a dwarf of him in 
the Ozarks.” The little bride wears a 
lacy white dress and veil, white felt 
shoe soles, and carries a bouquet of lace, 
wool and bittersweet. Gypsy Joe has 
a squash seed fish dangling from a 
twig pole. Dilly-Dally carries a big 
book, dragging it in the dust as she 
wipes away a tear with a speck of cot- 
ton, for she hates school. Her pig tails 
of honey-colored felt, tied with green 
yarn, match her green plaid dress. Story 
book people, Mother Goose characters, 
doctors, lawyers, merchants, chiefs—I 
make them all. And you will, too, creat- 
ing your own figures once you've really 
started. 


My nut miniatures are ideal as souve- 
nits; whatnot novelties; table center- 
pieces; decorations for tie racks, Christ- 
mas trees and packages; and lapel orna- 
ments. Everyone who sees them loves 
the funny little people. 


ape GOING back to my _ story—I 
couldn’t just play. I had to earn. If 
I could but figure out some way to 
sell them! I was twenty-five miles from 
a railroad, no big town near, and the 














A mischievous looking acorn brownie dressed in red, like this one, led 
the way into a remunerative hobby-business for Mrs. Mae Dees of Coldwater, 


Missouri. 


Ozark backwoods have few good roads. 
Then my home economics club came 
to the rescue. It happened quite by ac- 
cident, when for fun, I took some of 
my novelties to the achievement day 
of our county’s seven clubs. There th 
were much talked about and admired. 
To my surprise I was asked to talk on 
my craft. The county agent sent write- 
ups to the Farm Bureau News and sev- 
eral other newspapers. The ensuing re- 
sults were astonishing. 


Back came inquiries from interested 
petsons everywhere, wanting a descrip- 
tive price list. My market was born; I 
saw the opportunity, typed some neat 
lists, and sent them out. Orders flooded 
my mail box, and that was the beginning 
of my home gift shop and a new day 
for me. I did not stop, with making 


dolls, adding tiny birds and animals, 
corsages, buttons, vases, pitchers, flow- 
ers, pictures, joybells, and other minia- 
tures—all made of acorns. 

To make a deer, select three acorns, 
one for head, breast, and body. The 
one for the body holds the crooked 
twig hind legs and cantaloupe seed tail; 
the breast holds front legs and head. 
The head is a small pointed acorn with 
cane seed eyes, melon seed ears and 
locust thorn horns—all set in slits with 
glue. The head is secured on the 
shoulders with a thorn in glue, as are 
breast and body. All joints are wrapped 
in gray yarn to make the deer solid. 
It is mounted on a piece of bark with 
feet in holes of glue and with this 
sign: “It’s a wild life in the Ozarks 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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WHERE HOBBYISTS FROM ALL OVER THE NATION 
SHARE THEIR EXPERIENCES WITH YOU 


Slip Cover Specialists 
Ruth Hurd 


TWO-CAR gatage, two sewing ma- 

chines and $50 in cash—not to 
mention a little “know-how”—were the 
total assets of two Middletown, Ohio, 
women who are now grossing more 
than $3,000 annually. 

Are they stringing gold nuggets on 
those two sewing machines? Well, hard- 
ly, but a slip cover shop in this day and 
age is as much in demand as a seam- 
stress when fashions change. The needle 
can work wonders with both out-of- 
style clothing and deteriorated furniture. 

It all came about a year ago when 
Mrs. George Adams and Mrs. Carl 
Smith, next door neighbors, faced 
another bleak winter with little to do 
except routine housework. They both 
loved to sew—each had tried to sew slip 
covers for her own use—so they decided 
to open a slip cover shop. 

Now, you say, all women can’t sew 
well enough to venture into the slip 
cover field, True, but only to a certain 
extent. If you can sew at all, you can 
learn to make slip covers. Neither Mrs. 
Smith nor Mrs. Adams was expert 
at covering furniture when their infant 
shop first solicited business—but they 
learned plenty! 


+ ier FIRST step in organizing the new 
business was selection of a location 


for the workshop. Mrs. Adams's garage, 


a two-car affair, was converted into a 
cozy workroom at a total cost of approxi- 
mately $50. Corrugated cardboard was 
tacked to the studdings and overhead. 
Thin wooden strips were used to hide 
the splices. A coat of light paint fin- 
ished the walls and ceilings, and gray 
deck paint was used to cover the con- 
crete floor. 


In the conversion of the garage into 
a suitable workshop husbands fit into 
the picture. Of course, women can do 
the job, but such things as worktables 
might prove too much for the weaker 
sex. If the head-of-the-house is an un- 
handy handy man, it might be better to 
call in a carpenter for building work- 
benches. Mrs. Adams and Mrs. Smith 
called on their respective husbands and 
emerged with two benches—one for 
holding couches, the other for chairs. 
Both are eighteen inches high, bringing 
the furniture to the proper working 
height. 


Two other worktables, approximately 
six-by-three feet, were erected in the 
garage. Only two legs were necessary, 
since two-by-four studdings of the gar- 
age were used for back braces. The 
tables are used for trimming large pieces 
of material and as a “catch-all” when 
the women are busy at work. 

The only other physical pro 
needed was a larger bench for aan of the 
electric sewing machines. This machine, 
mounted on a sturdy bench four-by-five 
feet, is used to handle any large cuts of 
cloth, Both machines are powered by 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


small 75-cycle motors running off ordin- 
ary house current. 

So much for the plant. Then came the 
business end of the business. The part- 
ners applied for a vendor’s license so 
they could benefit from the extra profit 
earned in selecting material from whole- 
salers’ supplies. Costs of vendor's li- 
censes vary in each state, but seldom do 
licenses cost more than $5. At any rate, 
the profit made by covering furniture 
with wholesale material rather than re- 
tail goods readily shows on the books, 


O LAUNCH the business, the women 

ran an advertisement in the classi- 
fied section of the local newspaper. 
Many housewives, possessing little or no 
sewing ability, read the advertisement— 
then set to thinking about a battered 
couch or chair and how it would look 
dressed in a new flowered or zebra 
striped suit. The advertisement brought 
in the first trade and from there they 
built their business into a flourishing 
part-time hobby which has paid off in 
cash and personal satisfaction. 


Although the advertisement started 
the flood of business which was to fol- 
low, a bit of strategy on the women’s 
part insured the business against sea- 
sonal slumps. They contacted two re- 
tailers in the city selling slip covering 
material and, after displaying some of 
their work, asked the stores to send cus- 
tomers to their shop to have the ma- 
terial made into slip covers. It worked. 
Now they have more business than they 
can handle and seldom make less than 
$80 a week. 

The personal touch in the business 
appealed to the women of the com- 
munity. Although there are more than 
five commercial slip cover shops in the 
city of 40,000, the proprietors have 
never been forced to close the shop for 
lack of orders. In fact, one establish- 
ment confided to the two women that 
their venture had resulted in a great 
loss of business to the commercial shop. 


Many customers who have purchased 
goods at the retail establishments find 
the material carried by the cover shop 
“just what I was looking for.” They 
usually select from the shop’s own stock 
of material to cover the next piece of 
furniture they bring in. This is profit- 
able, since the owners make 70 cents to $1 
per yard profit when they sell material. 

The women had difficulty determin- 
ing what their work was worth. First, 
they undercharged, passing the savings 
of inexperience on to the customer. Now 
their rates are the highest in town; theif 
work is definitely the best in the com- 
munity. For a standard-sized couch they 
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charge $16, and a standard-sized chair 
costs the client $9, not including the 
cost of the material. A slight additional 
charge is made for over-sized furniture 
and furniture of peculiar or unusual de- 
sign. 


FS exe A year at the slip cover busi- 
ness, Mrs Smith and Mrs. Adams 
conclude that fitting is the most diffi- 
cult job. Each section must fit just as 
it did when it originally left the fac- 
tory. The cording must run the same, 
holding a square edge where a square 
edge was placed by the upholsterers. 
All material is pinned to the piece of 
furniture, wrong side out, and cording 
is placed with the flat-edge out. Then 
all pieces are pinned with ordinary 
straight pins. The sewing, they say, is 
comparatively easy with the large table 
constructed for that purpose. Welting, 
or self-cording, is sewed by machine. A 
piece of material, the same as is used 
on the covers, is merely wrapped around 
a cord and sewed, leaving the conven- 
tional half-inch edge for seaming. That, 
in a nutshell, is the art of slip covering. 
For one year—a year of experiment- 
ing and doing what they like to do— 
Mrs. Adams and Mrs. Smith think they 
have done pretty well. And we're in- 
clined to agree. Many weeks they make 
a neat $100. And that isn’t hay when 
you only have to walk sixty steps five 
days a week, and spend less than five 
hours a day in your garage workshop. 


They have found the answer to com- 
bining a hobby and a part-time busi- 
ness. Like Bob Hope, they never left 
home for either. 


Their Advertisements Pay Me 


Dan Valentine 


‘VE ALWAYS been interested, even 

fascinated, by the advertising busi- 
ness. In fact, for years I’ve always re- 
ceived a special kick out of an unusual 
lewspaper advertisement. But it wasn’t 
until a couple of months ago that I 
discovered this interest in advertising 
‘ould pay ‘me dividends. 


For several years I’ve made it a hobby 
0 collect unique, unusual advertise- 
ments which I ran across while reading 
the daily newspapers. I clipped the 
most interesting advertisements and 
placed them in special files. I had the 
files marked Grocery, Drug, Automo- 
bile, Florist, Jeweler, Department Store, 
and other business headings. When, for 
instance, I chanced on an interesting 
advertisement, say run by a grocer, I 


would clip it and place it in the file 
under “Grocery.” 

It was just a hobby. I didn’t realize 
that the collecting of advertisements 
could pay off. But it has—and it will 
for a long time to come. I happened 
to be glancing through a writing maga- 
zine several months ago and noticed 
a paragraph stating that the National 
Grocers Bulletin, official magazine of 
the National Grocer’s Association, was 
seeking unusual grocery advertisements. 


I immediately went to my files and 
pulled out an unusual advertisement 
being run by the Sly grocery in. Belle 
Fourche, South Dakota. Just a few days 
before I had clipped one of the Sly 
advertisements. because it had attracted 
my attention. The Sly grocer advertise- 
ment is made up in the férmat of a 
newspaper, and it is written in an in- 
formal vein. 

So I sat down at the typewriter and 
wrote a few short paragraphs about 
the Sly advertisement and sent it off 
to the National Grocer’s Bulletin along 
with a couple of the advertisements 
which I had clipped. 


A few days later along came a check 
for $11 from the magazine. How long 
has this been going on, I asked myself? 

Since that time I’ve sold over fifty 
short articles to trade journals con- 
cerning unique and unusual advertise- 
ments. And I’m just starting, haven't 


.even scratched the surface of this hobby. 


N OUR community, Rapid City, South 

Dakota, one of the local bakeries 
runs a weekly advertisement in column 
form called “Teen Talk.” The one- 
column advertisement is written in jit- 
terbug lingo and is directed at the 
bobbysox crowd. I wrote a few short 
words about it, clipped out a couple 
of the representative “Teen Talk” ad- 
vertisements, and sent the batch to the 
American Baker magazine. Back came 
a check for $7 and a request for more 
such articles. 


In a South Dakota weekly newspaper - 


I noticed a jewelry advertisement offer- 
ing a coupon worth $10 on the pur- 
chase of a diamond engagement ring. 
The advertisement was labeled, “Leap 
Year License.” Out came my scissors, 
and I clipped the advertisement and 
sent it to a jeweler’s magazine. | re- 
ceived a check for $3—not bad for a 
few seconds work. 

A hatchery in Brookings, South Da- 
kota, ran a weekly column-advertise- 
ment called “College-Town Cackles.” It 
was a readable advertisement. I sent 
a couple of examples to a_ hatchery 
trade journal and received $5, So you 
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can see there is money in this hobby 
of clipping ads. 

In Mobridge, South Dakota, an in- 
surance agency ran a weekly advertise- 
ment with a joke featured in the copy. 
This one was worth $4 to an insurance 
trade journal. 

The Coleman furniture store in Red- 
field, South Dakota, ran a regular ad- 


_vertisement in the format of a small 


newspaper. I sent a couple of these and 
a short article to a furniture magazine 
and received $10 by return mail. 


T= MAIN thing about clipping ad- 
vertisements and selling them to 
trade journals is to train yourself to 
recognize an unusual advertisement. at 
first glance. Granted, this is not easy 
at first. But you'll soon get yourself 
trained to spot an unusual advertise- 
ment a mile away. 

_ When you send the advertisements 
to the trade magazines, be sure to en- 
close a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
This way, you'll get your material re- 
turned if the magazine can’t use it. 
And keep a record of all your stories 
in the mail. If one magazine won't use 
the article, the next one might. Try 
them all but never send the same ad- 
vertisement to two magazines in the 
same field at the same time. If one 
rejects it, of course it’s all right to 
send it to another. Start right now in 
this unique hobby of clipping advertise- 
ments. It’s fun—and it’s profitable. 


A Garden from Sticks 


Caroline S. Coleman 


_ MAY not appear very promis- 
ing material for profit and pleasure 


—but under the magic touch of Mrs. 
Ben Edwards, of Fountain Inn, South 
Carolina, little brown sticks and switches 
step out in fairy guise and become 
decorative shrubs and great tall trees. 
For Mrs. Edwards roots the sticks and 
switches that other people throw away. 
She roots everything from a tempera- 
mental dahlia shoot to the branches of 
a tree—and makes it pay. She has “luck” 
with plants. 

“God gave Mrs. Edwards the gift 
for making flowers grow,” said Robert 
Quillen, the nationally known humor- 
ist and syndicate writer whose home is 
in the little village of Fountain Inn, in 
the Carolina cotton fields. But back of 
this so-called luck and magic is pa- 
tience; also thrift and capacity for un- 


‘ceasing and unromantic labor—essen- 


tials for making any hobby pay. 
Mrs. Edwards’s hobby of rooting. 








Virtually every growing thing in the yard of Mrs. Ben Edwards was 
originally a stick, switch or other plant cutting which the South Carolina woman 
rooted. She recommends her method to those who want to create a garden 


without heavy financial outlay. 


things adds up to a real victory—a 
victory over ugliness, a victory of the 
spirit which may mean more than any 
material victory. 


oo YEARS ago fate decreed that 
the Edwards family move to an 
unattractive home—a small cottage 
which they owned but hadn’t expected 
to occupy. The beauty-loving soul of 
Mrs. Edwards quailed at the sight of 
that sun-baked yard, tramped hard by 
many careless feet. Having always lived 
in gardened homes, this was almost 
more than she could endure. For the 
first few weeks, she shed enough tears 
to water acres of gardens, but tears 
failed to turn into pearls and no genii 
appeared to wave a magic wand for 
transforming ugliness into beauty. Mrs. 
Edwards resolved that she would not 
go down in defeat—beauty must come 
to her door—but how? 

The cottage had long been vacant 
and a tangle of Kudzu and blackberry 
vines was taking over the premises. 
With her own hands the gardener 
wielded the hoe which grubbed the 
vines up by the roots. With the help 
of a hired man she had the ground 
ploughed and spaded, then beds were 
laid off for planting. Now Mrs. Ed- 
wards took over and began to put out 
her switches, mostly cuttings from other 
people’s shrubbery, just trimmings dis- 


carded as useless. A far cry, the rows 
of little brown sticks poking up from 
the bare soil, from the charming garden 
of today, which is one of the show 
places of the community. More than 
a thousand varieties of growing things 
now occupy every available foot of space 
in this garden and even overflow into 
the neighbors’ gardens. Beauty is not 
rationed on this street. All the plants 
in this garden which have not been 
rooted by Mrs. Edwards have been 
paid for by selling her rooted plants. 
She always has more demands for her 
plants than she can supply. 

Visitors come to view this garden 
and enjoy its loveliness. “I would love 
to have a garden like this but it takes 
money and I can’t afford the cost,” 
they tell the gardener. And Mrs. Ed- 
wards only smiles, for practicaly every- 
thing in this garden, even to the tall 
trees which shade the rooftree, was 
rooted from sticks and switches. “Buy 
rooted plants for your garden, if you 
can,” Mrs. Edwards tells her visitors, 
“but if you can’t, establish your garden 
the long, hard way—root switches; it 
will pay.” 


LMOST LIKE flesh and blood chil- 
dren are the plants and flowers 


‘which have had their growing pains 


under Mrs. Edwards’s patient fingers. 
Laboring to bring beauty to her bare 
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garden spot has given her a thrill which 
she would never have derived from 
costly plantings. 

The sight of any new plant which 
she doesn’t have in her garden is a 
challenge to this gardener. She wonders 
if she could root a piece of it, and 
she isn’t satisfied until she tries. She 
roots anything at any time of the year. 
“This won't root,” people often tell 
me when they see me looking longingly 
at a plant,” says Mrs. Edwards, “but | 
only say, ‘Let me try,’ and if I don't 
succeed at the first attempt, I try again 
—and keep on trying.” 

She likes to give nature a break by 
putting out cuttings in the fall or spring. 
However, when she sees a plant that 
she has an urge to root, she will bring 
it home, even on the hottest day of 
summer, and put it out to root, despite 
adverse conditions. 


Mrs. Edwards is generous with her 
“rooting secrets.” She likes to root her 
cuttings in red clay, although the sandy 
soil in her section of the South is con- 
sidered ideal soil for promoting root 
growth of cuttings. She prefers clay 
because sand dries out quickly. Builders 
excavating cellars are glad to dump 
truck loads of clay in the Edwards's 
back yard and she is never without 
clay for her hobby. 


“I fill trenches with clay, the trenches 
having first been excavated to a depth 


of two feet, then given a soaking with 


water,” Mrs. Edwards explains. “I get 
my cuttings ready by clipping off the 
top buds and making a slanting cut at 
the lower end. Pull off every leaf from 
the part which is to go underground, 
for it is around the leaf base that the 
tiny rootlets will come. I bury the sticks 
with three-fourths of their length under 
ground, then pack down the soil, tamp- 
ing it down with a brick. 


“Cultivate lightly at intervals—and 
keep the ground damp. I would lose 
my ‘luck’ if I ever let the soil dry out.” 


RS. EDWARDS likes to root her 
cuttings in partial shade, and she 
keeps them partly shaded the first sum- 
mer, using slats or boards for shade if 
no trees are nearby. The plants must 
not be moved to a permanent location 
until root growth is well established. 
“I have lost good plants by taking them 
up and moving too soon,” she tells het 
friends. She usually leaves the plants, 
if hardwood plants, two years in the 
rooting trench. Tender plants do not 
require that much time. It takes patience 
to wait that long on a hobby—but when 
started it grows by leaps and bounds. 


More than a hundred roses in Mrs. 
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Edwards’s small garden testify to her 
almost magical skill in rooting roses. 
Many others have been given to friends 
and sold to purchasers who appreciate 
their beauty. Rooting them without 
cash expense she can afford the finest 
of roses. Mrs. Edwards has rooted 
fragile dahlia shoots, costly azaleas and 
exotic magnolias, although she has been 
solemnly told that these plants “can- 
not be rooted from cuttings.” She even 
roots the South aristocrat, Camellia 
Japonica, and a number of these plants 
which supply exquisite blooms in win- 
ter are now growing in Mrs. Edwards’s 
garden—a living, growing testimony to 
the skill of her “green thumbs.” Indeed, 
this garden is a collection of rare plants 
not ordinarily seen in a small town 
garden. Yet Mrs. Edwards is no pluto- 
crat; she rides her hobby and makes it 
pay. 

One of the attractions of her garden 
is a tall Siberian elm—rooted by Mrs. 
Edwards. “I just took a fairly good- 
sized limb, given me by a friend, cut 
it down to a stick and followed my usual 
procedure of rooting—and how it 
grew,” relates Mrs. Edwards. 


H® GARDEN is also a “scrapbook 
garden”—two hobbies in one; a 
living growing record of happy jaunts, 
pleasant adventures, and kind friends. 
While other travelers haunt the gift 
shops for souvenirs, this hobbyist takes 
home mementoes which she procures 
from Mother Nature. 


Vacationing on top of historic Shen- 
andoah Mountain, where history is re- 
vealed in old breastworks reminiscent 
of the “Blue and the Gray,” Mrs. Ed- 
wards took home a wild azalea in mid- 
summer and over a distance of 400 
miles—yet the delicate plant survived 
the warm journey and now adds beau- 
ty to the garden. From the coast she 
took plants home in the hottest weather 
of the summer; the plants are now very 
much at home in the garden. Tiny 
sprigs of boxwood were given her by 
the aged gardener who was trimming 
the old boxwoods in the little ceme- 
tery where Stonewall Jackson is buried 
in Lexington, Virginia, when Mrs. Ed- 
wards visited that historic spot. Now 
the boxwoods greening in her South 
Carolina garden are a continual re- 
minder of that visit. 


Mrs. Edwards does not garden on a 
very large scale as she does nearly all 
the labor herself. She can make her 
hobby pay more or less as she likes, 
but her enjoyment of it is her best 
teward for the hours of labor entailed 
in the rooting ‘process. 


Planning Photographic Profits 
George Strader 


H™ Is a plan that secures definite 
advance orders for amateurs who 
want to make their cameras pay; that 
fixes the price before the work is done, 
and assures its payment; and that com- 
pletely eliminates the waste of films, 
chemicals, and paper involved in so 
much of the speculative shooting done 
by amateurs. It is a simplified modifi- 
cation of a selling method used by 
many of New York’s most profitable 
studios, time-tried and tested, applicable 
to many fields of amateur photography, 
and very easy to use. 

The whole plan is based on one 
simple question, slightly modified here 
and there to meet the specific require- 
ments of the job in hand. Here is a 
typical sample: 

“Have you made arrangements for 
the informals yet, Mrs. Wright—you 
know, informal pictures of them leav- 
ing the church, and the rice-throwing 
when they go away, and pictures like 
that—really good informal pictures?” 

That simple question, quickly tele- 
phoned by me to the mothers of brides- 
to-be, gets me at least two definite 
orders out of ever ten cheaply made 
telephone calls. It indisputably demon- 
strates that success in making money 
with a camera lies not so much in what 
you have to sell as in how you go about 
selling it. You might as well try to fly 
a tail without a kite as try to make 
your camera really pay without a sound, 
well-worked out plan for doing it. Now, 
here is this plan in full; watch it work. 


} er START out by watching your 
local newspapers for the announce- 
ments of coming weddings, recent 
births, children’s birthday parties, serv- 
icemen’s trips home on furlough, and 
all of the myriad of local items that 
your home town newspaper publishes. 
There is money to be made from all of 
these, but we shall stick to weddings 
for our basic principles; modification is 
very simple. 

So, having made note of your wed- 
dings, you turn to your local telephone 
directory and jot down the phone num- 
ber of each family that has an instru- 
ment. Families having no _ phones 
are valuable alsa, as we shall see shortly; 
do not discard their names. Prepare 
to do your telephoning in the morning, 
because the bride-to-be’s mother will 
usually be at home and no call-back 
will be necessary. Then, go to your 
phone, give your number; in a moment 
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it will be your turn to speak. 

“Good morning! May I speak to 
Mrs, Wright, please?” 

“This is Mrs. Wright—who is this?” 

“Have you made arrangements for 
the informals yet, Mrs. Wright—you 
know, informal pictures of them leav- 
ing the church, and the rice-throwing 
when they go away, and pictures like 
that—really good informal pictures?” 

“Why, we were going to take some 
our—who is this?” 

“This is George Strader, Mrs. Wright, 
of 4202 Layton Street. I was sure you'd 
want such pictures for heirloom pieces 
and, because I have a very fine press 
camera with all the equipment needed 
to make such heirloom pictures, I’m 
calling to suggest you let me make the 
pictures. If you have such a camera 
yourself—well, there’s no need for me. 
But if you haven’t—well, such pictures 
are too precious to trust to anything 
less than a really fine camera.” 

“How much would you charge for 
such informal pictures?” 

That is up to you, of course—a local 
matter. I have been charging $1 for 
the first print and 50 cents for each 
extra. Inasmuch as three negatives are 
the general rule at such ceremonies, the 
total charge usually runs to anywhere 
from $6 to $10—not bad for a couple 
of hours work. And, best of ail, the 
speculative element and the catch-penny 
element of shooting “on suspicion” are 
eliminated—to say nothing of the waste 
of films, chemicals, and paper. Briefly, 
the amateur becomes a professional for 
the moment, selling a professional serv- 
ice on a professional basis. 

Write it down. 

Memorize the two essential para- 
graphs printed above. 

Learn to deliver them in a cheerfully 
sincere manner—it will take a dozen 
or so practice calls to do it. 


Then the plan will really begin to 
work. It will work at least twice out 
of every ten calls—often five and six 
times out of a string of ten calls. 


5 her SAME paragraphs are easily ap- 
plicable to recent births, children’s 
birthday parties, and servicemen’s trips 
home on furlough. In each case the 
call is directed to the mother; in each 
case the paragraphs require only the 
simple changes in wording that are 
quite apparent. 

In all those cases where the family 
has no telephone, the photographer can, 
if he is so minded, make a personal 
advance call with high average profit 
to himself—with the added valuable 
advantage of being able to show his 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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Taking up Jacobean 
embroidery in a convalescent 
period, a California woman 
produces prize winning 

wall hangings valued 

up to $1,500 each. 


M*: JULIA VEENHUYZEN of Mon- 


terey Park, California, grew up. 


in that era when it was considered 
right and proper for the young matron 
to drape herself gracefully on the fam- 
ily sofa and sew a fine seam. If necessity 
demanded it, Mrs. Veenhuyzen could 
and did sew for her three small chil- 
dren, but she admits that her heart 
wasn’t in it. Helping shape the destiny 
of the then small community was much 
more to her liking than embroidering 
camisoles, and she often said in self- 
defense, that if the time ever came 
when she was reduced to tatting tidies, 
she’d go voluntarily to the old ladies’ 
home. 

When friends and relatives pointed 
out the errors of her ways, she did 
make one concession to their wagging 
tongues. She joined an embroidery 
club. Not that she ever expected to 
stitch a stitch, but another member was 
needed to round out the quota neces- 
sary in obtaining the services of Jo- 
sephine Christie, a graduate of the Royal 
School of Needlework of London, and 
an authority on Jacobean and Ecclesi- 
astic embroidery. 

Mrs. Veenhuyzen attended the classes 
and reluctantly did her stint, never 


Ina Louez Morris 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY NAOMI CLARK 


This four by eight foot hanging and 
sampler, “The Tree of Life,” requiring 
a year to complete, is valued at $1,500. 
Each motif offers a lesson in fine 
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suspecting that the day would come 
when embroidery would lighten many 
a pain-filled hour and ultimately pro- 
vide an income, comparable to that of 
the average professional worker. 


T WAS around 1929 that Mrs. Veen- 

huyzen suffered a heart ailment that 
sent her to bed for a long, slow process 
of convalescence. That she would ever 
fully recover was problematical. The 
doctors gave her little hope, but if she 
despaired, no one knew it but herself. 


No sooner was she able to sit up, 
than she began casting about for ways 
of employing her nimble hands and 
active brain. Many projects presented 
themselves, but all required more 
strength than she possessed. At last she 
decided that embroidery fitted her 
needs. 

Her selection of Jacobean embroidery, 
in preference to any other, was influ- 
enced by the few lessons she had taken 
under Miss Christie, her love of riotous 
color, and the feel of fine, imported 
yarns. What fascinated her most, she 
says, was the challenge this sort of 
work offered in the selection of stitch 
and color, for, while the designs would 
of necessity follow those conceived 
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PAINTING PICTURES 
with a NEEDLE 
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Mrs. Julia Veenhuyzen repairs an 18th century chair seat. Fifty per cent 
of it had been destroyed by time and moths. The frayed and broken threads 


were removed and 


the entire tapestry reinforced with heavy canvas to form a 


base for the new embroidery. In the background is a portion of “The Tree of 
Life.” Mrs. Veenhuyzen charges $2 an hour for her intricate repair work. 


centuries ago, their treatment and de- 
velopment could be left to her indi- 
vidual taste and discretion. 

She began on a small hanging, copied 
in handwoven linen from a section of 
the Tree of Life. According to Mrs. 
Veenhuyzen, who has made an ex- 
haustive study on the subject, the Tree 
of Life is the accepted motif for this 
ype of work. It originated in Persia 
ind is distinguished by its designs and 
characteristic stitch development. The 
tee, itself, springs from a range of 
semicircular hillocks and branches out 
in all directions, with no two flowers, 
buds, leaves or berries being of the 
same size or shape. 

During the Restoration period, this 


design was adopted by English needle- 
women, who added to it new motifs 
in the form of birds, hares, fauns, squir- 
rels, and caterpillars, as well as the 
Rose of England, the carnation (a sym- 
bol of the Stuart family), the thistle 
of Scotland and many other fruits and 
flowers, each having a symbolic mean- 
ing. 

The embroidery, then as now, was 
done. in yarns of subdued shades on 
strong twilled fabric and was used for 
wall panels, drapes and furniture cov- 
erings. 


per UP in a bed straddied by 
her embroidery frame, Mrs. Veen- 
huyzen set about her first really serious 


job of needlework. There was much 
she didn’t know, but with an occasional 
private lesson and a study of books on 
the subject, she gleaned many useful . 
hints concerning the craft. 

Into this one small hanging went 
more than thirty different stitches and 
a variety of carefully blended colors 
that are pleasing to the eye. 


When this piece was finished, she 
launched on a composition more in- 
tricate in design and one that gave her 
a wide scope for her creative talents. 
This was “The Story of Wool,” and in 
it she combined applique with a wealth 
of embroidery stitches. 

First, one sees a happy shepherd 
driving his flock down a mythical road 








In this hanging, called “‘The Story of Wool,” Mrs. Julia Veenhuyzen com- 
bined applique with embroidery. It is valued at $500. All her pieces are prize- 


winners. A 


Madonna, executed in the finest of silk floss and shown last April 


at the Sixth National Exhibition of Amateur Needlewomen in New York, won 


first prize. 


to a quaint little character, who shears 
them of their wool. Another worker, 
in smock and cap, carries the fleece to 
a fairy-like house, where it is prepared 
for the weaver. At the bottom of the 
hanging, we find the weaver hard at 
work, while behind him, the tailor, 
sitting cross-legged on his bench, stitches 
busily on a garment for milady. As a 
climax to the piece, Matlam, dressed in 
her woolen best, admires herself in a 
tiny hand mirror. 


Many larger and more elaborate em- 
broideries followed these first attempts 
and are considered by experts to be 
among the finest of present day Ja- 
cobean needlework. Her “Tree of Life” 
—the largest hanging in her collection, 
was valued by the fine arts judges of 


the Los Angeles County Fair at $1,500. 


His MASTERED the technique of 
this ancient art, Mrs. Veenhuyzen 
then sought other means of self-expres- 
sion. Ec¢lesiastic embroidery was the 
answer. This craft, new to her, called 
for a radical change in materials, tech- 
nique and method of handling. 


For a design, she chose the figure 
of a Madonna, standing with bowed 
head in adoration of the babe in her 
arms. The central figure and child, as 
well as the background, are executed 
in the finest of silk floss and worked 
for the most part in a split-stitch; the 
garments are shaded, the rows of stitch- 
ing following the direction of the folds. 
The haloes of mother and child are of 
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gold, with a gold overstitch woven into 
the background to give added color and 
richness. 

That this was an exacting and time- 
consuming task, there can be no doubt, 
but the results in beauty and accom- 
plishment were well worth the effort 
expended. Moreover, the experience 
gained in working with and handling 
gold, laid the groundwork for a profit- 
able assignment which came later. 


As word spread of her accompiish- 
ments, Mrs. Veenhuyzen was swamped 
with requests for lessons. At first she 
refused, knowing her limitations, but 
as her health improved, she consented 
to the organization of small classes, and 
to the acceptance of a few students in 
need of special coaching. 

And then came the war and with it a 
crying need for embroidered stars and 
eagles for Uncle Sam’s naval officers’ 
uniforms. Up to that time, this work 
was done by a handful of gifted needle- 
women scattered about the country, but 
with the increase in the naval person- 
nel, these women were unable to meet 
the demand. So the call went out for 
those who could do this highly special- 
ized work. Mrs. Veenhuyzen answered 
the call and with a few lessons in the 
art of moulding eagles and stars of gold, 
silver, sequins and silk, she was ready 
to serve her country from her easy 
chair. 

How many stars and eagles she em- 
broidered, she does not know, but is 
sure they number well into the thou- 
sands—and the pay, while not large, 
was sufficient to purchase a few luxuries 
she had long dreamed of. 


FTER THE war years, Mrs, Veen- 

huyzen expected to stow away her 
embroidery frames and needles and 
take a much needed rest, but that was 
not to be. 

By this time, news of her talents 
had spread, and people with rare 
tapestries and other fine needlework in 
need of repair, began seeking her out. 
Money, seemingly, was no object with 
them. All they asked was that the dam- 
aged pieces be restored, as nearly as 
possible, to their original texture and 
color. 

Working with new materials is one 
thing; repairing a seventeenth century 
screen, quite another. Mrs. Veenhuyzen 
admits there were butterflies in het 
stomach when she attempted to match 
old wools and silks, faded by light and 
time, with modern threads and colors, 
and to work them in, so there would 
‘be no rift in the patchwork to show 
where the old stitchery left off and the 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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HAMS AID U.N. 


NZ IT can be told—the inspiring 
little-known story of the partner- 
ship between the United Nations and 
the International Amateur Radio Union. 
A little over a year ago, George Bailey, 
president of the IARU, called for vol- 
unteers to carry out the gigantic task 
of relaying United Nations news bul- 
letins around the world. Today over 
2,000 hams, including all the clubs in 
Chile and Denmark, are signed up as 
U.N. amateur radio aides. Through the 
use of K2UN, the United Nations 
amateur station at Lake Success, they 
keep the airwaves humming six to 
eight hours a day with vital interna- 
tional messages. The procedure fol- 
lowed is first to broadcast by voice, 
then in international code. Eventually, 
transmissions are expected to be made 
in twenty-five languages. With radio 
hobbyists classified by occupation, it is 
an easy matter to channel U.N. informa- 
tion from the Food and Agricultural 
Organization through hams who are 
farmers. Similarly, U.N. health and edu- 
cation information is channeled through 
hams who are doctors, nurses, and 
teachers, and so on. 


Approximately three-fourths of all 
hams are American. Of the 100,000 
licensed hams throughout the world, 
about one-half have had four years of 
college. The average age of radio ama- 
teurs hits 33, with the range running 
from 8 to 81 years of age. The diversity 
of occupation is equally as great as 
that of age, with members including 
newsboys, coal-miners, princes, athletes, 
musicians, and brokers. For instance, 
Prince Abd el Moneim of Egypt, Amos 
of Amos ’n Andy, and Henry B. Joy, 
former president of the Packard Motor 
Car Company, are all proud to bear 
the name of “ham.” Many hams have 
contributed to the advancement of 
tadio, wireless and television through 
their inventions. As one professional 
tadio man put it, “Every great dis- 
covery that has been made in wireless 
and radio was by amateurs. All that 
our great scientific laboratories have 
done and are doing is merely refining 


Ann Focte, Washington Correspondent, Writes 








How government agencies 
can help hobbyists is the 
chief concern of this 
monthly feature. 





what the young fellows have already 
discovered.” 


JOHN HANCOCK CLUB 


8 ie FIRST annual meeting of the 
National Society of Autograph Col- 
lectors at Ann Arbor, Michigan, was 
a lively and stimulating gathering of 
well-known collectors, historians, li- 
brarians, and dealers. The Society, which 
is just a few months old, already boasts 
250 members, Its aim—‘“to encourage 
the meeting of autograph collectors, to 
stimulate and aid them in their various 
collecting specialties, to facilitate the 
exchange of information and knowl- 
edge among collectors and scholars.” 
Highlights of the first session were 
two talks by Dr. Victor Hugo Paltsits, 
and an exhibit which included Dr. 
Joseph E. Fields’s collection of letters 
of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. 


.By way of an example of how the 
current autograph market is running, 
a Stalin signature sells for about $250; 
a signed photograph of Hitler about 
$30 (before the war it was worth about 
$600); a letter by Sarah Bernhardt, 
$7.50; one by Edgar Allan Poe, $800; 
Louis Pasteur, $100; Winston Churchill, 
$2.50; F.D.R., $200. Roosevelt’s let- 
ters are worth more than Churchill’s 
because there are so few of them—the 
curse of the typewriter age. Churchill 
has turned out reams of stuff and its 
value is accordingly low. 


Autograph collecting hobbyists are 
usually divided into four main groups 
—the “fan” enthusiast who violently 
and suddenly increases his leg rpm’s 
every time he lays eyes on a celebrity 
of any kind; the serious collectors; the 
dilettantes who haphazardly and indis- 
criminately purchase a signature when 
the fancy strikes them; the hoarders, 
who have heaps of old unclassified 
manuscripts piled in the cellar and 
attic, with never a thought of placing 
them on the market or making them 
available to scholars and librarians. Of 
the serious collectors, 99 per cent in 
this country are men, almost all of 
whom eventually leave their material 
to institutions. 


45 
BATCH OF BALLADS COMING UP 


t= Spciggese LAMAR LUNSFORD, popular- 
ly known as the Minstrel Man 
of the Appalachians, will record a new 
batch of folk songs for the Library of 
Congress this fall. These will be added 
to the 316 songs, ballads, fiddle tunes, 
and dance calls which he has already 
recorded for the archives, many of 
which are available to the public. 





NEW KNIT HIT 


NITTING FANS are -getting set to 

gain new fun from their purr- 
while-you-purl hobby. This fall a new 
revolutionary nylon yarn is expected 
to be put on sale in stores clear across 
the country. Although it feels and looks 
like wool, and is just as warm, it has 
the additional advantages of nylon— 
it won't shrink (thus knocking out 
the need for blocking), it won’t scratch, 
and it won't give way to moths, mil- 
dew, or perspiration, You'll be able to 
buy a one-ounce ball of two-ply nylon 
yarn at 60 cents in seventeen different 
colors. 


DOCUMENT DUPLICATES 


Fema THE many excellent services 
extended to the hobbyist, the Li- 
brary of Congress offers photo duplica- 
tions of valuable historic documents. 
For example, you can purchase a copy 
of the Declaration of Independence for 
55 cents; the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion for 55 cents; a facsimile copy of 
the Mayflower Compact for 35 cents, 
pedigree of George Washington for 35 
cents;. signatures of all Presidents of 
the United States for $1.10, and the 
signers of the Constitution for 55 cents. 
Merely address your order to Photo- 
duplication Service, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D. C. Make 
check payable to the “Librarian of 
Congress.” 





HALF-HOUR PLATTER 


F PHONOGRAPH record manufacturers’ 
plans go through, they will soon dish 
out a giant-sized platter to suit the 
palate of the most ardent disc-digester. 
The product is a 12-inch phonograph 
record that will play for a solid half- 
hour. This is about seven times as long 
as the present 12-inch record plays. 
All this adds up to the fact that you 
can, for example, hear a complete sym- 
phony on just two sides. Yes, there’s 
(Continued on Page 59) 





46 PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Acting as a hobby can be lots of fun, 
and might even put you in the movies, 
as it did grocery employee Emil Sitka. 


You, Too, 


Can Be An ACTOR 


Weldon D. Woodson 


OW THAT he is hailed as a “new’ 

discovery, actor Emil Sitka of 
Hollywood can look back and tell how 
it is done. He has an encouraging word 
for every reasonably talented person 
who desires to be an actor or actress. 
He believes that regardless of the state 
you live’ in or the size of your com- 
munity, you can stage real plays and 
make a sizeable income in your spare 
time. 

When you hear a newsboy yelling 
at the top of his lungs, “Extra! Extra!” 
he may unwittingly be training himself 
to be an actor. This is how 33-year- 
old Sitka got his start. As a comedian 
and character actor, he has appeared in 
three motion picture features, thirty 
movie shorts, and in television. One 
of the shorts—his very first—was nomi- 
nated for an Academy Award. He has 
played with such well-known stars as 
Vera Vague, Sterling Holloway, Hugh 
Herbert, Andy Clyde, Three Stooges, 
Joe Di Rida, Billie Burke, Leon Errol, 
Harry Von Zell, Gus Schilling, Richard 
Lane, Shemp Howard and Al Pearce. 


Even with this, acting is not his full- 
time profession. It takes plenty of cash 
to support a wife and four children— 
a girl and three boys ranging in age 
from five on down. When not in front 
of the camera, he is driving a truck, of} 
doing one of the dozen other jobs in 

Emil Sitka as he appears off the screen. Sitka’s 20-year hobby of acting Which he has had experience. He has 


and staging plays was climaxed when he got a chance for motion picture been a factory worker, ditch digger, 
comedy roles. : grease monkey, shipping clerk, painter's 








‘Emil Sitka’s first screen role was that of a whimsical gardener in the 2-reel comedy, “Hiss and Yell.” It ‘was 
nominated for an Academy Award. Acting remains a spare-time activity for Sitka, who continues to work at other 


jobs to supplement his income. 


helper, stock clerk, swamper, file clerk, 
janitor, mail clerk, watchman, baker’s 
helper, - library clerk and handkerchief 
presser. This latter is a person who 
presses handkerchiefs that are inserted 
in boxes to be sold at Christmas. 


B= IN Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
when Emil was only 12 years old, 
his father died. As the eldest of five 
children—three boys and two girls— 
the youth felt a family responsibility, 
but his income as a newsboy didn’t go 
very far. Shortly his mother became an 
invalid and hospitalized. This resulted 
in the children being scattered among 
different institutions. 

Emil found himself in a Pittsburgh 
religious house under the charge of the 
Rev. James R. Cox. Father Cox took a 
kindly interest in him. For a half a 
dozen years before going to the insti- 
tution, Emil had served as an altar boy. 
Shortly, under Father Cox’s guidance, 
he decided to study for the priesthood. 


At the various church bazaars, bingo 
was the main attraction. Someone with 
a loud, husky voice was needed to call 
out the numbers. The task fell to Emil, 
for, as a youngster who had sold papers 
on the streets of Pittsburgh, his voice 
drowned out all other contenders. 

While this was his initial role as 
a performer, the first part that he 
actually played in a drama was in the 
Passion Play—the life of Christ—which 
Father Cox staged each year. Here, too, 
Emil’s newsboy experience proved bene- 
ficial. Because of his ability to make 
himself heard above all others, he was 
honored with the part of the leader of 
the mob, who, as its members gazed 
upon the Christ, cried out, “Crucify 
him! Crucify him!” 

Later he played St. Matthew. His 
burning desire was to act the part of 
Judas Iscariot. Not that he admired 
him; in contrast, his inspiration through 
the years has been the life of Christ 
and his teachings. But think, he says, 


of the dramatic possibilities: Judas, 
once a trusted member of the twelve; 
then, with a kiss, he betrayed his 
Master for, thirty pieces of silver; and 
finally, in remorse, he hanged himself. 
This, Sitka states, is what actors refer 
to as a “juicy” part. 


W™ THE depression, Father Cox 
was one of the first to operate 
bread lines and soup kitchens. In Janu- 
ary, 1932, he made an historical march 
to Washington as a leader of truck load 
after truck load of unemployed. In 
this way, they called attention of the 
President to their plight. 

“Cox's Unemployed March on Wash- 
ington,” as the papers headlined it and 
as it has gone down in history, should 
not be confused with an event that 
occurred more than a half century ago. 
The leader of that was “General” Jacob 
Sechler Coxey, not “Cox.” “Coxey’s 


Army,” as a figure of speech, grew 
out of this early-day incident. 








PROFITABLE HOBBIES 





Although he doesn’t look like his normal self, that’s Emil Sitka on the right, playing a scene in “Hot Heir.” 
Hugh Herbert holds the telephone receiver. 


Soon after Father Cox’s march, the 
priest’s brother put on a dramatization 
of it. For that purpose, the Pittsburgh 
Stock Co. was organized. Emil had a 
part, received a small sum of money 
and launched his paying hobby. 


“All along there had been growing in 
him the feeling that his life’s chosen 
work was that of the stage. About this 
time, he heard from one of his brothers, 
Rudolph. Now 16, and a year younger 
than Emil, he had reached the age 
when he was permitted no longer to 
live in a state-supported foster home. 
He was helpless; did not know what 
to do. When he showed up one day, 
Emil left with him for New York City. 
They decided to face the world to- 
gether. 


_ TIME, Emil migrated to Los 
Angeles and founded the “Tramp 
Mummers,” with this catchy slogan: 
“We Who Tramp to Please Must 


Please to Tramp.” He grouped around 
him persons who either were ex- 
perienced actors, or sincerely wanted 
to act. For awhile there were more 
than fifty. Among them were Greg- 
ory Villalobos (stage name, Greg- 
ory Romo), Kenny Grace, Dom Di 
Orio, Donny Woodruff, Dick Abbott, 
Walter Hymer, Jackie Flannery, Luther 


Carpenter—all of whom in one degree 


or another have achieved recognition 
in professional radio, motion pictures, 
legitimate stage and night club work. 

So the first thing, Sitka suggests, is 
for one to gather around him a half a 
dozen or more like-minded persons. In 
addition to his role in the plays put 
on, each will double up in another 
Capacity: stage manager, scenic de- 
signer, program advertising, ushers, box 
office, properties, publicity, make-up. 
Emil, himself, was the director of the 
Tramp Mummers, and in a pinch filled 
various other positions. When you pool 


your resources—in this case, your tal- 
ents—it becomes a stock company. 
Whatever money that comes from your 
productions, you share equally, or in 
whatever way you have contracted 
with each other. It can be named after 
the community in which you live— 
Prairieville Stock Co., for instance—or 
you can choose an appealing title as 
Emil did, with an appropriate motto. 


The next thing is to select the play. 
Should it be very old—a melodrama, 
a Greek tragedy, a classic by Shakes- 
peare, there is no royalty fee, or pay- 
ment for its use. You can stage it with- 
out financial obligation to anyone. On 
the other hand, if it is a work by a 
contemporary, you must make arrange- 
ments with the owner—usually the 
author—or his agent. A published play 
is fully protected under the copyright 
laws of the United States, subject to 
royalty. Rights include professional, 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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ACROSS 


. Go in 

. Boy 

. Lark-like bird 
. Charcoal 


. Frozen water 
. Measurement 


. Responsible 

. Wager 

. Hictus 

. Prefix: same as alk 
. High priest 

. An age 

. Pan 

. Abound 

. Nautical rope 

- Pronoun 

. Dull 

. Give up 

. Positive 

. Jewel 

- Poem 

. Sty 

. Aspiration 

. Nicely 

. Beam 

. Hotel 

. Beverage 

. Digit 

. More misty 

. Throw overboard 
. Border 

. Turkish officer 
- That over there 
. Leaves 

. Copy 

. Monetary unit of Iran 
. injure 

. Pause 

. State 

. Skill 

. Stable 

. Loan 

. Consumed 

. Pertaining to the eye 
- Character in Uncle Tom’‘s Cabin 
. Keen-scented 

. Disclose ; 

. Be seated 

. Made amends 

. Hard metal 

. Observe 

. Ingress 


DOWN 


- Acclamation 
- Fastened 
. Searcher 


Recede 


. Rotate 

. Liquid offering 
- Playing card 

. Exact 

- Plot 

. Incorporated (abb.) 
- Poor man 

. Neglect 

. Udder 

. Close 

. Bitter herb 

- Is able 

- Termination 

. Wise men 

. Directed 

- Seek 

- Early 

- Legislator 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONTEST NEWS 


Fe" PRIZE of $7.50 in the Septem- 
ber crossword puzzle contest has 
been awarded to Ethel McCarty, Stan- 
fordville, New York, whose puzzle ap- 
pears on this page. Entries for the 
October contest are now being received, 
and non-prize winning puzzles will be 
considered for the October award. Re- 
member, each entry must include the 
unsolved puzzle diagram, and solved 
diagram and the key of definitions, as 


well as a signed statement to the effect 
that the puzzle is original with the 
sender. One person may submit an 
unlimited number of entries. In case 
of a tie duplicate prizes will be awarded. 
If you want your puzzle returned, in- 
clude a self-addressed stamped envelope. 
If your puzzle is not returned im- 
mediately, it is because the judges are 
still considering it for a prize. 


Answers on Page 64 


37. Liquid measure 54. Exclamation 68. Epistle 

39. Holiness 55. Scarcity 69. Filaments 

40. Art (Latin) 56. Throw out 70. Name 

41. Entangle 57. Cetaceous animal 71. East Indian coin 
42. Secondary 60. Fuel 73. Grassy 

43. Unit 62. Attic 75. Heathen god 
45. Devoured 63. Eastern 77. Time 

46. Pronoun 64. Sailor 80. Scotch river 

47. Card game. 65. Before 82. Contend 


48. Japanese monetary unit 67. Begone 





84. Male child 








ANY WOMEN have gained fame 
and recognition through the 
use of another name. Listed below in 
the left column are the assumed 
names of ten women who have 
. George Sand 
. Ellis Bell 
. Elizabeth Arden 
Molly Pitcher 
Dorothy Dix 
Margo 
Alma Gluck 
. Lillian Russell 
Mata Hari 
. Beatrice Lillie 


SOON AWRY Ne 


— 


(Answers on Page 64.) 





What's My Real Name? 


achieved wide acclaim. How many 
can you properly match with their 
real names in the opposite column? 
Six right is an average score. Eight 
or above is excellent. 
a. Elizabeth M. Gilmer 
b. Reba Fiersohn 
c. Mary Ludwig 
d. Margaret Gertrude Zeller 
e. Helen Leonard 
f. Lucile Amadine Aurore Dupin 
g. Emily Bronte 
h. Florence Nightingale Graham 
i. Lady Peel 
j. Maria Marguerita Guadalupe Bo- 
lado y Castilla 
Stanley G. Grayovski 








Professor of Plastics 
( Continued from Page 29) 
away from the plastic. 

For desk stands, the pen holders are 
also easily inserted. Perfume bottles re- 
quire a small glass container to be in- 
serted in the plastic to hold the per- 
fume to prevent the alcohol from com- 
ing in contact with the plastic. 


Wun THE craft is easily learned, 
the longer one experiments the 
more designs and ideas are developed. 
Since plastics are becoming increasingly 
important in home decoration, as well 
as commercial enterprise, the new art 
form keeps pace with progress. 

The step-by-step pictures give a clear 
idea of the ease with which the articles 
may be made, and with a little practice 
facility is reached. The broad range of 
colors, the extensive number of designs 
and uses that this material may be eS 
to, are only exceeded by the number 
of different articles that the hobbyist 
may devise. 

"What might be called “chain reaction” 
has helped Whitehead’s business. A 
potential new hobbyist sees some plastic 
gadget and decides he wants one just 
like it (thinking privately, of course, 
that he could improve on the workman- 
ship or design). He goes to Whitehead’s 
shop for his first instruction and sup- 
plies. He shows off his handiwork to 
his friends, who in turn become inter- 
ested in the new craft. 

Last Christmas holidays found the 
shop crowded with gift makers, and 
people buying supplies and tools for 
Christmas gifts. The younger fry had 
a field day making and selling their 
jewelry, and some of the boys totaled 
sales of over $300. 


While Whitehead’s local business has 
been showing a healthy increase, his 
mail order business is increasing by 
leaps and bounds, also. He is sending 
Supplies as far away as Florida, New 
York, the Hawaiian Islands, Puerto 
Rico and Cuba. Many of these cus- 
tomers write him as the result of seeing 
their friends’ beautiful plastic jewelry, 
candle holders and other artistic objects. 

So open your door to your neighbor- 
hood hobbyists and you have opened 
your door to a fascinating business, 
hobby and life-long occupation. “Don’t 
forget, you will make lots of money 
in it, too,” contentedly smiles Art 
Whitehead. 





RAISE HAMSTERS 


The new wonder animals from 
Syria. Often called Toy Bears. 
Delightful pets. Everyone wants 
them. Laboratories need thou- 
sands. Clean, odorless. Raise 
anywhere. Profitable and inter- 
esting. Send name and address 
for big, free picture book. 


GULF HAMSTERY 
1528 BASIL ST., MOBILE, ALA. 











MAKE JEWELRY 19": 


Work right on your kitchen table! No tools or experience 
ineeded. Learn-earn within a week. Complete home in- 
struction course, beautifully photographed, shows how 
to make 138 designs of pins, earrings, sprays, hair-dos, 
bracelets, candy dishes, jewel boxes, wall plaques, per- 
fume bottles, novelties, etc. Shows over 100 kinds of 
Sea Shells and Plastics often used. Explains fully home 
methods of dyeing, pearlizing, golding, tinseling, frost- 
ing and luminous processes. Lists 200 kinds of raw 
materials with wholesale prices. Complete course only 
$1. Beginner’s Kit, $3 (Foreign $4), Prepaid. 


HOUSE Of GIFTS, Box 4550-RP, Coral Gables, Fla. 











EARN AS YOU 
BE LEARN AT HOME 
If you can read, 
A you can learn to 
writefor pay. Send 
WRITER postcard today for 
FREE details. No 
200 S. 7th St. 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 


obligation. 
Dept. 13 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 











PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


You, Too, Can Be An Actor 
(Continued from Page 48) 


amateur, motion pictures, recitations, 
public readings, radio broadcasting and 
translation into foreign languages. 

Upon request, any of the public li. 
braries of our large cities will supply 
you with a list of non-royalty plays, 
Better yet, write to the publishing 
house Samuel French, Inc., 25 W. 45th 
St., New York, New York. They will 
send you the same information, together 
with the names and addresses of parties 
whom you can contact, Moreover, from 
them you can obtain at reduced rates 
real working scripts. They can also sup- 
ply you with manuals on how to put 
on a play, giving types of stage setting, 
techniques of acting and details as to 
the composition of the program dodger, 
or folder, to be handed to each person 
attending. Any of the many questions 
that may come to your mind will be 
promptly answered. 


* lgneours YOU can stage the older 
plays free, there is no need to 
limit yourself entirely to them. The 
royalty fee is customarily based upon 
one performance. If your show runs 
ten nights, multiply the rate by ten. 
You can secure the use of a modern 
play for as low as $5. Most likely the 
fees for the best plays right off of 
Broadway won't exceed $25 for a single 
performance. Your receipts from tickets 
sold will range from several, to many 
times that. 

Now you rehearse the play. Whoever 
is handy with the needle and sewing 
machine will design any costumes that 
cannot be found in your attic, or in 
whatever closet you keep your castoffs. 
Once the acting bug has gotten you, 
you treasure every bit of wearing ap- 
parel, for that discarded suit, hat, dress 
or pair of shoes which hark back to 
grandmother’s day may be the vety 
thing. 

Another can supervise the setting, 
and here, too, what one _ heretofore 
classified as “junk” may become use- 
ful. With it, a craftsman and artist 
can, with a little imagination, do won- 
ders in transferring your improvised 
stage into an English drawing room, 
a saloon near the wharf, the reception 
room of a doctor's office, the pulpit in 
a Colonial church, to mention a few 
of the scenes where a drama might 
unfold. 


Each actor must memorize his lines 
thoroughly. The script: will indicate 
gestures and other movements—or pan- 
tomime, as it is termed. The part that 
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you play must be done as convincingly 
as possible. Should you have an oppor- 
tunity to see plays by Broadway pro- 
fessionals as they go on the road, do so 
and carefully study their performance. 
If this is not possible, visit your neigh- 
borhood movie and observe how the 
actors and actresses make the audience 
laugh, cry, sit tense on the edge of 
their seats. Not to be overlooked are 
the suggestions in the books on acting 
which by this time fill a shelf at the 
headquarters—perhaps your own resi- 
dence—of the stock company. 


A= THIS, you search for an audi- 
torium. You have done your re- 
hearsing in the home of the member 
of the cast with the largest front room. 
If no other place is available, you could 
actually run your show there. In billing 
it, capitalize this: The Smith Home, 
Cottage, Studio, Roost. Without too 
much difficulty, however, you should 
be able to find a suitable locality. 
Should you have access to a huge barn 
or similar structure, you could remodel 
it and have that as your permanent 
theatre. Give it a colorful name. One 
of the best known in the vicinity of 
Los Angeles is called the Horseshoe 
Theatre. Your church, high school, 





Here is the Easiest Way to 


WRITE for PAY 


I want to contest cow welters, tee FREE 


terested ote hundreds 

checks for $1 to $100, offered each INFORMATION 

week.No experience nec- 
essary. Bend postcard for information—FREE. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
467-PH INDEPENDENCE BLDG.. COLORADO colo. 
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lod they, and other institutions, af- 
ford ample accommodations. 

Running through Sitka’s scrapbook, 
one finds that the Tramp Mummers 

formed in such diversified places as 
the 44th Assembly District Democratic 
Club, Townsend Club No. 155, Music- 
Arts Hall, Hollywood-Wilshire Com- 
munity Center, St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, Federation of Women’s Club, 
the Thursday Knighters, Footlight 
Workshop and the Saturday Afternoon 
Club of the Los Angeles Society for 
the Hard of Hearing. As director of 
the Tramp Mummers, in one year 
Sitka produced eighteen plays. As a 
climax, he was asked to direct two 
plays for Los Angeles’ Mayor Fletcher 
Bowron at the Mason Theatre. 


Your profit can come from a straight 
admittance charge, just like that of a 
Broadway stock company. Your prices 
can well range from 25 cents to $2. 
Your expenses will include the rental 
of the auditorium and costs of adver- 
tising. Better results probably would 
come by working with organizations. 
A club, society or church group wishes ’ 
to raise money for new rugs, furniture 
or charity. Propose to stage a play and 
split the receipts fifty-fifty. That way, 
you not only are sure of an audience 
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composed of members of the organiza- 
tion, their families and close friends, 
but each advertises it by word of mouth. 
The attendance most likely will far 
surpass what you alone could muster. 


To cite a case, the Horseshoe Theatre 
in North Hollywood recently announced 
the opening of “The Gallows Gate,” 
as well as the world premiere of a 
new play by Forrest Tucker and Bernard 
Szold. entitled “Tide’s End.” To any 
club interested, they offered the entire 
house for an evening at $125. It seats 
150 people, and the regular price of 
admission is $1.50, including federal 
tax. That, multiplied by 150, equals 
$225. Subtract $125—the theatre's 
share from this—and you have $100 
for the club. 


pau TO the opening, mail program 
and details about your company to 
the local paper, your minister, the high 
school principal—anyone who might be 
interested. Publicity is essential. Have 
large placards printed announcing the 


play and place them in the windows | 


of barber shops, cleaning establish- 
ments, drug stores, hardware stores and 
other businesses. With permission, you 
can tack them on vacant and deserted 
buildings, although one must be care- 
ful not to do anything that would an- 
tagonize public spirited citizens who 
feel that such practices mar the beauty 
of a community. 


A look again into Sitka’s scrapbook 
—actually, he has two, with loose ma- 
terial ready to start another one—and 
you find that all of the daily papers 
in Los Angeles (the Examiner, Times, 
Daily News, Evening Herald Express, 
Hollywood Citizen-News) have run 
stories about him, sometimes a column 
or more in length. He keeps programs, 
critics’ reviews and miscellaneous com- 
ments partly for his own amusement, 
but principally because they are of 
great value to an actor or actress. If 
you are looking for a professional act- 
ing job, the first’question you are likely 
to be asked is: What have you done? 
A well-kept scrapbook helps to answer 
that. 


enone NEWSBOY to director of Tramp 
Mummers was one jump for Sitka; 
from there to motion pictures, another. 
By 1945, he had played more than a 
hundred roles—in plays from Shake- 
speare to O’Neill—in almost all of the 
little theatres in the vicinity of Los 
Angeles, including the famous Pasadena 
Playhouse. In September of that year, 
he had a funny maniac role in an old- 
fashioned melodrama, “Viper’s Fang.” 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


It was having a trial run at a woman's 
club in the hills of Burbank, California, 
He was also master of ceremonies of 
the olios, or vaudeville acts, that cus. 
tomarily follow a melodrama, The 
audience was one of his smallest, but, 
more important, scouts from several 
motion picture studios were present. 


After the performance, Sitka got 
word that Universal Studios would get 
in touch with him for an interview 
and reading. His hopes ran high. A 
call came, but it was from another of 
the “Big Six,” Columbia Pictures 
Corporation. 

Upon entering their office, he was 
confronted by Jules White, dean of the 
comedy directors at Columbia. He said, 
“Somebody saw you in a play and said 
you were very good. What do you do?” 

“Act in a play—just act,” answered 
Sitka. He could have said he did a 
comic, heavy (villain), a lead, juvenile, 
mug. None of these terms came to his 
mind. “I don’t carry an act with me,” 
he went on to explain. “I’m not like 
a vaudeville actor who has an act with 
him. Give me a script of any kind 
and I'll show you what I mean.” 

“That's out of the question,” White 
replied. “I don’t have anything around 
like that. Best thing, get yourself in 
another play and I'll come to see it.” 

With that, Sitka’s hopes dimmed. “It 
may be six months from now,” he 
answered forlornly, “if you want it 
that way, sir.” 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 


“I have to work at other jobs,” Sitka 


| explained. “I can’t devote full time 


to getting into plays. I have a wife 
and three children.” At that time, he 
was employed in the wholesale division 
of a chain grocery store. 

Surprised that Sitka had to work at 
other jobs, White said, “Come back 
here. We will see what we can find.” 

He dug into an old box of manv- 
scripts and papers and found a bat- 
tered and marked up Charlie Chase 
script. Chase was a famed comedian 
of the 1920's. That Sitka succeeded not 
only then, but later when he made his 
first appearance before the camera, is 
attested by the fact that he has had 
roles in thirty-three films. 


S™ POINTS out that rarely do 
scouts “discover” actors or actresses 
in Hollywood. His case was an ex 
ception. A saying is, “Scouts are every- 
where but in Hollywood. Get out of 
Hollywood if you want to be seen.” 


And the best way “to be seen” is via 
the profitable hobby route. Even if you 
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don’t make the movies, Broadway or 
the leading little theatres, there is real 
joy in impersonating other persons— 
the job of an actor or actress—before 
an audience composed of your home 
folks. 


An Investment in Cartoons 
(Continued from Page 35) 


of 1,800 different artists, including the 
best cartoonists in America, England, 
France, Germany, Scotland, Holland, 
Australia, Japan, the Philippine Islands, 
Mexico, Cuba, India and other lands. 

Deitesfeld’s biggest acquisition was 
that of a private collection of 500 
originals from George T. Maxwell, 
staff cartoonist for the San Francisco 
Examiner. 


One of the rarest pieces—Deitesfeld 
values it at $500—is the only original 
charcoal drawing made at the Paris 
Peace Conference in 1919. Lucien Jonas, 
official French Army artist, includes 
the “Big Four” of that era: Woodrow 
Wilson, Lloyd George, Georges Clem- 
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enceau and Orlando, in that cartoon. 

Deitesfeld considers Louis Raemak- 
er’s “The Netherlands” cartoon as the 
most striking in his collection. It shows 
Our Lord walking alongside an auto- 
mobile from which Hitler and Goering 
are reviewing troops, and is captioned: 
“No room for that chap in my new 
order, Hermann.” 


Deitesfeld’s choice as the best man 
in the field of political cartooning 
goes to London’s David Low; George 
McManus with his “Jiggs and Maggie” 
tops the comic class; Dean Cromwell 
heads the illustration group; Burris 
Jenkins Jr., is the ace sports cartoonist, 
while Henry Major excels in carica- 
tures. 


NE OF Deitesfeld’s prize posses- 

sions is an original Civil War car- 
toon depicting the strife and turmoil 
of those tumultuous times, drawn in 
1865 by Thomas Nast. The latter be- 
came known as the “Father of Ameri- 
can Cartoonists.” Many of his: political 
emblems have become distinguished 
trademarks of the American way of 
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life, especially his G. O. P. elephant 
and Democratic donkey, which have 
lost none of their significance or popu- 
larity through the decades. Bote, 

Other United States originals in 
Deitesfeld’s possession which he con- 
siders famous are drawings by Homer 
Davenport, Charles G. Bush, the Joseph 
Kepplers (senior and junior), Bern- 
hard and Victor Gillam, Eugene (Zim) 
Zimmerman, Charles H. Sykes, Jesse 
Cargill, Clifford Berryman, J. N. 
(Ding) Darling, Rollin Kirby, John 
T. McCutcheon, Oscar Cesare, Dorman 
H. Smith, C. R. MacAuley, McKee 
Barclay, T. A. (Tad) Dorgan, Fred 
Packer, Jerry Doyle, Pap, Ernie Bush- 
miller, T. E. Powers, Herbert (Herb- 
lock), Billy Ireland, Edward W. Kemble 
and Palmer Cox, creator of the 
Brownies. 


Commenting on a few of the more 
famous cartoonists he has met, Deites- 
feld says: 

“I especially liked Fred Packer of 
the New York Daily Mbrror, Jerry 
Doyle of the former- Philadelphia 
Record, Pap of the Associated Press, 
Ernie Bushmiller of United Features, 
Leo O’Melia of the New York Daily 
News, Willard Mullins of the New 
York World-Telegram, Art Krenz of 
NEA and Jack Sords of King Features. 
I liked them because they are not only 
topflight artists but also friendly fel- 
lows.” 

With regard to his collection, Deites- 
feld expresses these judgments: 

“The best drawing in my collection 
is the work of Oscar Cesare, while the 
most valuable is Lucien Jonas’s original 
made at the Versailles conference after 
World War I. Thomas Nast’s Civil 
War original drawn in 1865 is the 
oldest. And my favorite is Willard 
Mullins’s sport drawing that appeared 
just before the Joe Louis-Max Schmel- 
ing heavyweight bout in 1938. 

“I have spent a lot of money in 
building up my collection, but I con- 
sider it a good investment. Many of 
these original drawings are rare and 
will increase in value as the years pass. 
I figure that my collection is worth 
approximately $25,000, and wouldn't 
consider selling it at any price.” 


D™== Is a chip off the old 
block. His father was a syndicate 
artist in Cleveland, Ohio, for thirteen 


years before he succumbed to a heart 


attack in December, 1946. 


Don’s father was a child prodigy. 
A native of Bellevue, Ohio, he began 
to draw before he could write. While 


he studied at the Chicago Art Insti- LANE CO Pert. PH-9® Bexs7t tom 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
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tute, he worked as an usher, busboy 
and janitor to pay for his schooling. 
Upon graduation, he became a reporter 
and cartoonist on newspapers in To- 
ledo, Sandusky, Bellevue, Fremont, 
Lorain and Cleveland, all in Ohio. 
Eventually he became art editor of 
NEA Service in Cleveland. He also 
served in the same capacity for the 
Baltimore Sun before illness necessi- 
tated his return to Cleveland. In 1934, 
he joined the Central Press Association 
until he became incapacitated by the 
heart ailment that ultimately caused 
his death. 


Misfortune shadowed the Deitesfeld 
family. Don’s 20-year-old brother, Bob, 
was killed in an accident while in his 
sophomore year at Baldwin-Wallace 
College in 1941. His mother never 
fully recovered from the shock of Bob’s 
death. She died in December, 1945. 
Thus Don lost his parents and brother 
in the short span of six years. 

To relieve his sorrow over his ill- 
fated family Don decided to delve 
even more deeply into his hobby of 
collecting cartoons. Don had been his 
parents’ hope to follow in the foot- 
steps of his talented father. After he 
completes his art course at Bowling 
Green (Ohio) University, where he is 
president of the Art Club and art 
editor of the yearbook, Deitesfeld 
aspires to a Cartoonist career so that 
he may fulfill his father’s dreams for 
him. 

Deitesfeld’s plans for the past sum- 
mer included a tour of England for 
the purpose of meeting and chatting 
with the popular English cartoonists, 
taking pictures of them at work and 
gathering data which may come in 
handy for the book he intends to write 
on cartoonists. 


And, oh yes, the tall Bowling Green 
student also planned to be on the look- 
out for more original drawings for his 
collection, which he hopes to keep 
building up until the end of his earthly 
tenure, 


Prospering Pigeon Farmer 
(Continued from Page 15) 


aswer to the heavy squab question. The 
Silver King is a heavy, slow developing 
bird, and the White Carneau, or Car- 
neaux, of French origin, is a light, fast 
gtowing pigeon. What makes the cross 
difficult and a long range experiment 
is that there is homer blood in the 
California developed Silver Kings, and 
homers have dark skins. There is no 


market for dark skinned birds. 


But careful crossing and mating of 
fine specimens have shown results, and 
today Kamp has a few mated pairs that 
will produce squab weighing 44 to % 
of a pound more than the average 28- 
day, 20 ounce squab—and do it on the 
same feed and in the same length of 
time! 


ORE PROFITS will come, too, when 

Kamp has enough of his new 
strain so that he can sell mated pairs. 
A good mated pair will sell for $15 
and on up, when between 3 and 5 
years old, at their peak for production. 
Already pigeon growers in the North- 
west are trying to buy Kamp’s mated 
pairs, but he sells very few of his new 
strain, as he is building his own flock 
first. 

There is a good market for pigeon 
droppings, used for fertilizer by garden 
enthusiasts. Many tons of the fertilizer 
can be sold each year, and it is con- 
sidered superior to other poultry ferti- 
lizer, because it is not “hot,” and will 
not “burn up” tender plantings, even 
before seasoning. 


Feathers offer a good added income. 
Some pigeon growers, who have thou- 
sands of birds, make more than $1,000 
a year, selling feathers for use in pil- 
lows, for ornamental doo-dads, and for 
trout flies and lures. 

The largest profits, of course, come 
from selling breeding stock. But it 
takes time and patience to develo 
one’s own flock and have breeders left 
over for sale. 

At any rate, Raymond Kamp has 
definitely arrived as a pigeon grower, 
and some would say that his boyhood 
vow to own the finest pigeons in the 
world is just about realized. 
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accountancy training and the opportunities in this 
highly profitable field—plus ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion 
in One,’’ a book which has helped many men. 

If you have the urge, the will to increase your 
income, mail the coupon NOW. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 

see coe ee ee oe AY Dearborn Street <= a= == == == 
Dept. HR757_ Chicago 5, Ill. 

Please send me ‘‘Accountancy, 
the Profession that Pays’’—plus 
“Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One’’—without obligation. 

() Higher Accountancy 

CL) C.P.A. Coaching 

L) Bookkeeping 

() Law: LL.B. Degree 

LL) Business Management 

L} Salesmanship 

CL] Traffic Management 








Foremanship LJ Stenotypy 

Industrial Management (Machine Shorthand) 
Name.. Age 
Address...... 





City, Zone, State 
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=” Write for your FREE metalcraft instruction booklet and price list today. 
IDS CORPORATION, Dept. PH, 5239 Brown Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo 


Handicraft Metals 


it’s fun... and easy... to make trays, 
coasters, bracelets and other attractive 
gift items out of 
e@ Aluminum and Copper Circles 
e Bracelet Blanks and Rectangular Sheets 
In Aluminum, Brass, Copper, and 

’ Stainless steel 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 





RUBBER MOLDS 


MASTERCRAFT KITS 


Duplicate hundreds of items. 
Own your own business, starting 
in spare time. Start a hobby that 
will add interest, profit and beau- 
ty to your home and fascinate 
your friends. We make genuine 
rubber production molds from 
any models, quality molds that 
do not shrink, harden or deterior- 
ate with age. Beginners’ Kits, 
everything for the statuary and 
plaster caster. Sample of work- 
manship and material free. Also 
valuable tips on how to manu- 
facture, paint and market your 
products. WRITE TODAY! 


PACIFIC MOLD & RUBBER CO. 


Dept. H, 706 B-So. Pacific Coast Highway 
Redondo Beach, California 














SCOOHHOOOOHSOOSOOOOOOHSCOOOOCE 
Many a fortune got its start on 


the kitchen table or basement bench 
. Send a dime today 
for the Beaver Crafts 
Catalog - Handbook. 
From its many pages 
of fascinating things 
to make and do you 
may get the idea 
you’ve been looking 
for. You won’t have 
to spend a lot of mon- 
ey to try it either, because Beaver 
Crafts kits contain everything you 
need ... all the tools, materials for 
making a number of articles and clear, 
simple instructions. 
A treasure house of ideas for things 
you can make for pleasure, gifts or 
profit. Send 10 cents for your copy 
today. 
BEAVER CRAFTS, Inc. Dept. 0-10 
11558 S. Wentworth Ave., Chicago 28, Ill. 
SOCOOOOCOHOHOOOOOOOOOCAOECEEEOOS 


a  ——— 














Corsages Good Enough to Eat 
(Continued from Page 17) 


at the grocery store for coloring cake 
icings and the like, was squeezed into 
a glass. It colored the candies nicely, 
and took only a few minutes to soak 
in. When enough of the color was 
absorbed, Mrs. Dawson put the candies 
out on a paper towel and dried them. 





Vnikling Work COLORING PHOTOS 


Fascinating hobby and vocation 
a by average man or woman 
who is artistically inclined. Work full or spare 
time. Modern method out natural, life-like 








HE INTERESTING decorative pos- 

sibilities of the humble cigar box 
had never occurred to me until the 
time I was forced to send a present 
in a cigar box I covered with fancy 
wrapping paper. When my friend 
enthusiastically wrote me that the 
box was so pretty she was going to 
use it for dressing table accessories, 
I decided to decorate one for myself. 
Thus I started a hobby which yields 
both useful and attractive results 
with only a little effort, a bit of 
imagination, and no money ex- 
pended. 

There are many needs for boxes 
around the home, and for those who 
like “a place for everything and 
everything in its place” the versatile 
cigar box furnishes a variety of uses. 
For instance, where do you keep 
the household and gardening hints 
you clip? Mine go into a cigar box 
I have covered with colored flower 
pictures from seed catalogs, with 
a coat of clear shellac over all. When 
you start a letter, do you waste time 
searching for pen, erasers. stamps 
and such? On my desk these stray 
items are collected in a swanky- 
looking box, the white imitation 
leather cover concealing its modest 
origin. And how about your curlers 
and bobby pins—are they scattered 
helter-skelter in the dresser drawers? 
I have mine all together in an 
enameled box decorated with de- 
calcomanias, which is handy to take 
to the bathroom at shampoo time. 

A gift of two interesting figurines 
made me yearn for a shadow box to 
show them off properly. The budget 
wouldn’t stretch so I stretched my 





VARIATIONS WITH CIGAR BOXES 


imagination. The result was two 
cigar boxes glued together, covered 
neatly with pale green paper out- 
side and in, and framed with a 
2¥4-inch ruffle of stiff violet taffeta. 
The effect is delightful. 


N THE breakfast nook a collection 

of quaint pitchers is impressively 
displayed, each in its own shadow 
box. For these, single cigar boxes 
were enameled and framed with 
stiffly starched gingham ruffles. A 
hobby collection of costume dolls 
could be similarly exhibited in a 
little girl’s room, and she might love 
making the shadow boxes herself. 

If you have a scrap of chintz left 
from draperies, you could use it to 
make a charming cigarette and match 
container for the coffee table by 
gluing it on one of the small size 
cigar boxes. The scrap bag may pro- 
vide bits of taffeta to quilt in a 
simple design to make a smart cover 
for a box to use for handkerchiefs. 
A sprinkling of sachet takes away 
the tobacco scent. 

A cigar box covered with oilcloth 
is handy in the kitchen for holding 
recipes, a painted one with a design 
of little pearl buttons glued on is 
useful for sewing accessories, and 
then there are the undecorated ones 
which make orderly files for un- 
mounted snapshots, negatives, un- 
answered letters, clippings for future 
scrapbooks, etc. Once you start uti- 
lizing them and realizing their po- 
tential decorative possibilities, you 
will never be tempted to throw away 
an idle cigar box. 

Mary Connell Bolen 











“But,” she warns now, “don’t put any 
water with the coloring. It will melt 
the candy.” 


M*: DAWSON now makes sixty 
kinds of corsages but those first 
ones are still closest to her heart. Why 
shouldn’t they be? They won several 
prizes in the corsage show and brought 
exclamations of surprised approval from 
the visitors. Admiration was enough to 
cause this kind-hearted craftsman to 
give a corsage to each admirer. 


Then, interested in further experi- 
ments, Mrs, Dawson made some place 
cards for her daughter’s birthday party. 
Faces made of pieces of gumdrop cut 
into bits for the face itself, the eyes, 





nose, and mouth, with a bit of black 
gumdrop added to make a rakish hat, 
decorated the cards. 


Her daughter and her friends were 
delighted—and promptly ate the decora- 
tions off the cards. “I hated to see them 
eat the pretty things,” Mrs. Dawson te- 
calls laughing. “But they surely liked 
them.” 


The corsages Mrs. Dawson had given 
away began going places. People began 
to inquire if they could buy them. Mrs. 
Dawson, a true hobbyist, hadn’t thought 
of selling her flowers. But one alert 
florist came to her with the idea. And 
soon she had her dining room table 
turned into a miniature factory. The 
corsages brought prices up to $1.50 
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in the florist’s smart little shop not 
far from the Oklahoma University 
campus. 

Mrs. Dawson was pleased. Then dur- 
ing “now-or-never” week, a campus 
leap-year festivity, girls began to de- 
mand that Mrs. Dawson make comic 
corsages for their “dates.” Corsages of 
miniature gumdrop carrots, onions, and 
other kitchen fare blossomed on Mrs. 
Dawson’s work-table — and promptly 
whizzed out through the florist’s shop 
to blossom on black lapels all over the 
campus. It was all in good fun but 
somehow Mrs. Dawson felt she was 
kidding her own show a little. She 
still liked the “pretty ones” best. 


Of all her corsages, Mrs. Dawson 
likes the violets best. Something about 
the lavender, delicate flowers appeals 
to her artistic sense. 


But like many another artist in 
color and form, she realized that she 
was appealing to the sense of sight 
alone. Then she evolved the idea of 
sticking cloves in the center of some 
of her gumdrop flowers, adding a spicy 
scent. She calls these “sugar and spice.” 
“And you can keep the corsage and 
put it with your handkerchiefs,” she 
says brightly. “It’s a very nice scent.” 
Of course, she had preserved apples 
and oranges with cloves for many years, 
an idea she had inherited from her 
gtandmother and those far days before 
ee Arden and Schiaparelli were 

rm. 


M* DAWSON is always a careful 
worker and is not afraid to ven- 
ture new experiments, the soul of this 
interesting hobby. As this craftsman 
tealizes, her five dozen different cor- 
sages are only the beginning. Limitless 
numbers of flowers could be repro- 
duced in candy. The idea is limited 
only by the originality and inventive 
skill of the craftsman. It offers a real 
challenge to any enthusiastic hobbyist. 


Perhaps Mrs. Dawson’s contagious 
enthusiasm is what has made all of 
her family so interested in hobbies. 
Mr. Dawson has made many beautiful 
pieces from turned wood. Her son, 
Robert, is also interested in woodwork- 
ing, while Roy, another son, has made 
a telescope and is interested in study- 
ing the stars. “I think he spent too 
much money on making the lenses,” 
Mrs. Dawson says in a motherly tone. 


Shirley, her daughter, has a collec 
tion of dogs, has put together a collec- 
tion of scrapbooks, and has carried her 
Creative urge into the everyday field 
of baby-sitting, thinking up new games 
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These ready-to- 
use stencils 
, make it easy! 








Ready-to-use stencils 
for all of these de- 
signs in 1, 2 and 3 
colors come in Prang 
Textile Color Kit No. 
1907. 


Now anyone can 
quickly, easily, and oh 
so inexpensively dupli- 
cate the smart, popu- 
lar hand _ decorated 
scarfs, blouses, hank- 
ies, ties and linens— 
they make the choicest 
gifts. 


Prang Textile Color 
Kit, 25 piece set— 
booklet included. 
Makes countless gifts. 
Only $4.00. 


“Do It Yourself’’ color 
booklet of smart de- 
signs and ideas. Only 
a5G. 


You can rely on Prang 
Textile Colors — ac- 
cept no substitute. 


Send today! 
Dept. PH-3 
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and self-made toys for her young clients. 

With a few simple -tools, already in 
any kitchen, some candy, a little wire 
and tape easily secured from any florist, 
a flower model and some ingenuity, 
you can make gumdrops go formal— 
for pleasure or profit, or both. 


Uncommon Bouquets 
from Common Weeds 


(Continued from Page 31) 


all she would like before the new seed 
catalogues are out and it’s time to think 
about planning and planting a new 
weed garden! 

Interest in this unusual business 
has brought Mrs. Howell friends and 
fellow hobbyists from across the nation. 
She joined a hobby club at Chenoa, 
Illinois, and finds herself the only one 
in’ more than 600 members with a 
weed hobby. 


Scarcely a day goes by without at 
least one letter in her mailbox, and 
many times several arrive from per- 
sons who want to know more about 
her hobby, who would like a bouquet, 
or who ask, “Could you please write 
and tell me how to paint weeds?” 

Mrs. Howell answers every letter and 
says her correspondence sometimes looks 
as though she is conducting a mail 
order school in the weed painting 
business. 


p= THE first bouquet she painted 
and arranged for the desk of a friend, 
the artist increased her activities until 
at the end of her first “season” she 
counted up and was amazed to learn 
she had harvested, painted, arranged 
and either sold or given away some 
200 bouquets. 

Not only has the hobby been profit- 
able from the start, but it has yielded 
an especially high return in new friends 
and widened interest. Mrs. Howell's 
huge scrapbook of letters and cards is 
the best evidence of this. 

Every bouquet is planned for some 
special place or occasion—a young 
girl’s dressing table, a business friend's 
desk, a dining table centerpiece, one 
for a mantel or another for a wall vase. 

From those arrangements it was just 
another step to making cemetery 
wreaths of cones, teasle weeds and ever- 
greens, and last autumn Mrs. Howell 
made three new arrangements, designed 
especially for churches. 


Mrs. Howell doesn’t exactly gild the 
lily, but she does paint a bright, smart 
Ww 


FASTER...SAFER $ 


PLANER & SHAPE 


00 


FITS ANY DRILL PRESS POSTPAID 


MONE tac Rass 
..» IF NOT SATISFIED 
Machined and balanced — 
simple to operate — ideal for, 
all precision woodworking. 
Comes complete with 3 Plan- 
er Knives. Set of 3 Mould- 


ing Knives — $1.00 extra. <= DEALERS 
as Ketone > 500 oe 


SOUTHWICK 











OIL PAINTING 


SIMPLIFIED HOME STUDY COURSE 
Beginners learn quickly—tIdeal for Shut-Ins. 
Mature artists also gain additional skill. 
You purchase only one lesson at a time. 


TECHNOCRATIC SCHOOL OF COLOR 
: Roland Pierson Prickett 
Box P.H. Hampden, Massachusetts 
Year-Round Resident Studio Pupils 
Summer and Autumn Vacation Pupils 











CUT RATE PRICES 
YARNS FREE SAMPLE CARDS 

WE PAY POSTAGE 
WN FENG |. 5s sss incest -40 2 oz. Ball 
Knitting Worsted .................. -70 4 oz. Skein 
ek Ree ees eaeer ae -30 1 oz. Ball 
Spotted Baby Yarn .............. -31 1 oz. Ball 
Clarks Big Ball—J. P. Coats—Lily——Daisy—Royal 
Society Crochet Cottons, $2.75 per box of 12 

Other Specials on Sample Card 


BLUE RIBBON YARN CO. 
1677 ST. JOHNS PL. B’KLYN 33, N. Y. 














$500 to $5000 YEARLY 


Raise Angoras, world’s most profitable 
hobby. Small amount of space in back 
yard—no experience needed. Free in- 
formation. 





WILSON’S Stanton, Calif. 








World’s Most Popular Hobby 


Travel the world in your own home through 
the views of pictorial post cards. The NATION- 
AL POST CARD CLUB offers its members a 
complete pest card collectors service. 


View post cards from any part of the U.S.A., 
or the history of views on any United States 
pest card sent to members. Many other out- 
standing benefits and privileges offered as a 
elub service. 


Each new member will receive a yearly 
membership card—10 view cards from sections 
of the U.S.A.—12 view cards from this famous 
air city, including Wright Brothers card show- 
ing first airplane, the Kitty Hawk—A complete 
agreement manuscript—roster of other members, 
with flexible binder, and complete set of code 
signs all for $1.00. 


Know the history of the cards In your col- 
lection and obtain the cards you prefer from 
any section of the U.S.A. Join today and enjoy 
this interesting and educational hobby through 

this club’s services. ~ 


National Post Card Club /2 
4234 Farnham Av« a 
ayton 10, Ohio, USA 

Mention This Magazine 
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HAT COULD be more fascinat- 

ing than transforming your 
black-and-white prints into lovely 
colored photographs for your own 
personal pleasure, or turning this 
interesting hobby into a profitable 
profession? 

I discovered that it is easy to 

- paint photos with oil-colors and fun, 
too. With a little practice and some 
patience you, too, will be doing an 
expert job in no time. 

Apply the colors to your photos 
by hand with small tufts of cotton. 
Because of the transparency of the 
print, the lights and shades shine 
through, giving them the appear- 
ance of actual shading. Do not try 
to use glossy finished prints, as the 
oil-colors will not take on them. Ask 
your photo finisher to use matte 
paper when making your prints. 

Most oil-colors come in tubes and 
in all different shades, so that every 
hue in nature may be duplicated. 
Mixing the colors is seldom neces- 
sary unless you are doing exact photo 
coloring. Simply squeeze out onto 
a plate or glass palette some color 
about the size of a pea from the 
tube of the color desired and apply 
it to your photo. 

The large areas are colored first, 
with tufts of cotton; details are then 
colored with cotton-wrapped skewers 
or cotton-wrapped toothpicks. When 
coloring small areas, a small brush 
may be used and then the colors 
blended with cotton. If you want 
to become a good colorist don’t 
skimp on youracotton, use lots of 
it—getting a fresh piece of cotton 
after each application of color or 
rub-down. When coloring a large 
area, color the top and left side first. 
Then turn the print upside down 
and color the rest of the area, taking 
care that all the parts are colored. 

When coloring landscapes, I start 
with the sky, because the coloring 
of the sky determines the general 





ADD COLOR TO YOUR PHOTOGRAPHS 


tone of the whole landscape; and by 
painting it first I’m not apt to 
smudge my finished work. Next, I 
paint distant objects and then ob- 
jects in the foreground, leaving the 
small details for the last. 


TT? BEAUTY of colored prints is 
greatly enhanced by varfishing. MV 
To produce a dull, satin finish, I b 
pour a small amount of the varnish tc 
on the print and spread it with a | 
lintless cloth, removing the excess M 
with a clean cloth. If I want a glossy - } 
finish, I apply the varnish with a A 
good brush, brushing first one way pe 
and then the other. The more varnish cc 
I leave on the print, the higher the 
gloss will be. Varnished prints may Se 
be easily cleaned with a damp cloth. lo 
Do not, however, varnish colored 
prints until they have dried for one 
week after coloring. 

Many are finding photo coloring 
profitable as well as fun. After you 
have gained experience at coloring 
your prints, get photos from your _ 
friends and color some for them. a 
This is a fine way to further your — 
career, since it lets your friends see CC 
what you can do. Then make up 
some samples of your work, includ- ~ 
ing various types of photographs and lite 
styles of coloring; have some deli- a 
cately colored and some brilliantly 
colored, since tastes vary. Take these 136 
around to your local studios, as they ae 
usually have color work to give out 
on a free-lance basis. 

Another way to. get your service 
before the public is to have cards 
printed with your name, address and 
telephone number and leave them 
along with samples of your work at 
your local drug stores which take 
in developing and printing. And 
don’t forget to place advertisements 
in periodicals. These will help you 
get established in your coloring 
work. 
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Painting Pictures 
With a Needle 


(Continued from Page 44) 


new began. How well she succeeded is 
attested by the many, unsolicited orders 
which come her way. 

In accepting these commissions, Mrs. 
Veenhuyzen makes but one stipulation: 
that she be given ample time in which 





to do a painstaking, workmanlike job. 
She permits no article, regardless of 
size or worth, to leave her hands until 
it has attained her own rigid standard) 
of perfection. i 
Mrs. Veenhuyzen spends from two~ 
to four hours a day at her embroidery : 
frame. She likes the mornings best be- f 
cause of the stronger light and the 
warmth of the sun streaming through is 5 
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MAKE MONEY 
with 


LARSON 
Leathercraft 


Make and sell easy-to-assemble 
belts, gloves, purses, woolskin 
toys and mittens, many other 
useful items. Complete stock. 
Moderate priced tooling leathers 
as well as top quality calfskins. 
All tools and accessories. No ex- 
perience necessary; instructions 
come with materials. 


Send ten cents at once for cata- 
log with 


101 money-making ideas. 


Leathercraft Headquarters 
J. C. LARSON COMPANY 


Dept. H, 820 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24, Ill. 


























COSTUME JEWELRY SUPPLIES 


ee tae + e RHINESTONES 
e@ easy 
sae ~~ oe 10¢ for® — 
erature a nstructionse 
on HOW TO MAKE COS- 
TUME JEWELRY. e EARWIRES 


R. MYLES-HERBER 
1360-E Hicks St. New York 67, N. Y. 














LOCKsmzumcauexmanine 
How to locks, master- 


ce 


Co., . 
bash Ave., Dept. J-76, Chicage 5, Ill. 








FOR A PROFITABLE HOBBY 


Make and sell easily made toys, 
novelties, and lawn ornaments. 
80 full size patterns, with easy 
to follow directions for painting 
and finishing, only $1.00 post- 


paid. 
S. LYNDS 
Box 193G, Medway, Mass. 

















LEARN AT HOME-SPARE TIME 


B Fascinating field. Design own wardrobe at consid- 
@ erable saving. Gain designing for oth- 
ers. It may lead tothrilling career—even a shop of 














her studio window. Her afternoons are 
devoted principally to rest; her evenings, 
to family and friends. 


Mrs. Veenhuyzen feels that anyone 
with patience, a liking for needlework 
and a willingness to study and practice, 
can do what she has done. For those 
interested, she gives the following list 
of books, which she has found helpful: 


“Embroidery, or the Craft of the 
Needle,” by W. G. Paulson Townsend; 

“Marty Thomas’s Dictionary of 
Stitches”; 

“Mary Thomas’s Embroidery Book”; 

“English Decorative Fabrics of the 
16th to the 18th Centuries,” by A. F. 
Kendrick, and 


“Church Needlework,” by Hinda M. 


Hands. 


“I never cease to be amazed by my 
good fortune,” Mrs. Veenhuyzen laughs 
from her easy chair. “Imagine doing 
the things I love to do and being paid 


for it!” 


Hobbying In Washington 
(Continued from Page 45) 


a catch to it. The record must rotate 
at about half the rate at which most 
phonographs now revolve. It is ex- 

cted, however, that attachments will 
e available which will enable you to 
play the new records on your present 
phonograph. 


GARDEN MARKET 


I YOU want to make your garden 
hobby a profitable one, it may be 
worth your while to aim it toward the 
market made up of factory owners. They 
are reported to be buying very heavily 
in trees and flowering shrubs to beautify 
factory grounds. 


FISH FOIBLES 


bD° YOU have a black tropical fish 
called Mollienisia Formosa—Molly 
for short—in your tank? Then you may 
as well resign yourself to the fact 


that Molly will never have any sons. |: 


Scientists who have studied Molly, a 
cousin of the guppy, for twenty genera- 
tions say that Molly depends on male 
fish of other species for fertilization. The 
results, alas, are all females, 
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ecececeeeeeee, Imported from 


Switzerland, these fascinating little 
instruments can be inserted easily in 
your children’s favorite stuffed toys. 


Make Your Own Musical 
Novelties 


With one of these musical move- 
ments you can design, and create 
lovely, popular musical cigarette boxes, 
jewel boxes, cake plates, trays, etc., 
in your own workshop. Ideal for gifts 
or for sale. 

You may choose from folk tunes, 
nursery melodies, waltzes, Christmas 
songs, Happy Birthday, the Wedding 
March or popular numbers. 


Musical move- $2.2 5 


ments, each-—----—- 
Metal shell 25 


—— Sew It With 


Sing as you ** = 
sew—to the tink- 
ling tunes of Mar- =: 
quesa’s Musical 
Mender! Makes a * 
charming gift for © 
young and old— 
with its circle of ‘: 
full sized spools of 
thread in various colors attractively 
nested around the dainty pin cushion 
which a. an imported Swiss 
musical box. Beware of 
ordering just one as a $5.95 
gift, for you'll want to Each 
keep it yourself. Postpaid 


Special ! 

If you would prefer to buy your 
musical cake plate complete, we can 
offer you a delightful plastic plate, 
10” wide, with sturdy metal base. 
Stands 34%4” high and plays “Happy 
Brithday”’ or the ““Wedding March” 
as the plate revolves. 

Your choice of all white, or white 
plate with rose or blue base. When 
ordering, specify color and tune de- 
sired. 
MUSICAL 
CAKE PLATE 


All shipments postpaid 


Mervritime Express 


13 East 60th St. Dept. PH98 
‘ New York 22, N. Y. 


























The 


Since one of the main purposes of PROFIT- 
ABLE HOBBIES is to help hobbyists the world 
over become better acquainted, this column has 
been established by reader demand to further 
that aim. 

If you would like to correspond with other 















hobbyists enjoying the same spare-time activ- 
ity as your own, or would like information on 
any particular hobby from a more experienced 
hobbyist, you will want your name listed here. 

Just send us your name and address, and 
the heading under which you would like your 


<i Bess) 
Club House 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


name listed, along with 50 cents for each inser- 
tion. All listings will be subject to publisher's 
approval. 

For your convenience, you may send $5.00 
rae consecutive insertions, thus saving 















AMERICAN DRESDEN ART 








Elizabeth Kitzhaber, 528 Cleveland Ave., 
Loveland, Colo. 


FIGURINES—Donna Clemens, 326 20th 
St. N. W., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 



























BASEBALL 
Virginia Boyle, 4715 Jarboe, Kansas City 


2, Mo. 

























CANARIES 


Lillian M. Otersen, 16 Grove Place, West 
Haven 16, Conn. 














CROCHETING 





Mrs. Grace Billingsley, 606 N. Wooster 
Ave., Dover, Ohio. 





PILLOW CASES—Mrs. E. L. Witka, 151 
K. St., Rock Springs, Wyo. 





HATS, BAGS—Sara Cutrone, 115 Waverly 
Ave., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 





LACE APRONS—Mrs. Edith E. Harvey, 
Copalis Crossing, Wash. 








DOLLS 










Mr. Jacob Weinmann, 659 Chancellor Ave., 





Mrs. E. E. Doolittle, 5 Frost Place, Brattle- 































Mrs. Reba B. Failer, Hotel Prince George, 
14 East 28th St., N. Y., N. Y. 








COLLECTIONS 





SMALL TOWN NEWSPAPERS & TELE- 
PHONE DIRECTORIES — Mrs. M. H. 
Baumgartner, 425 Walnut Court, Jackson- 
ville 6, Fla. 


= 





we a 7 sane 


CONTESTS 








Miss Claire C. bea 2204 Gen Taylor 
St., New Orleans 15, La. 














JEWELRY 


SHELL—Miss Corinne Brickner, 81 Melissa 
St., Tiffin 6, Ohio. 


PEARL AND RHINESTONE-~J. D. Nel- 
son, 314 East Main St., Centerville, Mich. 














MICRO-MINIATURES 


Gerald F. Butler, 80 Chatham St., 
Mass. 





Lynn, 








MIMEOGRAPHING 


Willard J. Mackie, 81 Marion Gardens, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 











PAINTING 


CHINA—Mrs. Ralph W. Balthaser, Bern 
ville, Penna. 


Sg tras CARDS, STATIONERY - 
Pal, ae ae 86-67 108th St., Rich- 
anal Hi 














Irvington, boro, Vt 
CHINCHILLAS as: Marie E. Hahn, R. 1, Box 742, Aloha, 
e. 
Willis D. Parker, os Farms, P. O. Box 59, 
Hayward, Calif. 
FELTCRAFT 
COATS-OF-ARMS 


Judee Gaidos, 1710% 10th St., Berkeley » ¥ 
Calif. 








FIGURINES 





AMERICAN DRESDEN ART — Donna 
— 326 20th St. N. W., Cedar Rapids, 
owa. 








HANDCRAFT 





Virginia Boyle, 4715 Jarboe, Kansas City 
2, Mo. ‘ 





PLAQUES 


MEXICAN PLATE — Mrs. L. M. Settle, 
2337 So. Acoma St., Denver 10, Colo. 











SEWING 


MAKING NECKTIES—Mrs. Ira J. Det- 
wiler, New Enterprise, Pa. 











STAMPS 


Shirley Carpenter, 3714 Askew, Kansas 
City 3, Mo. 
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WRITING 
Ne M. Schopp, Box 161, Pequannock, 
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My Miniatures Make Money 


(Continued from Page 37) 


for the Dears.” This is one of my best 
sellers. 

To make an acorn corsage, take tiny 
pin oak acorns and with a needle make 
a hole through the cap. Remove needle 
and run a screen wire through the acorn. 
Bend the end so acorn will stay on. 
Wrap wire with brown or green crepe 
paper. Attach as many little acorns as 
you wish, gathering them together at 
the top and tying with a bow of soft 
green or brown ribbon. If you wish 
more color, paint tips of each acorn 
orange, red or snow white. If acorns 
are hard to work with, soften in hot 
water five minutes, but always dry be- 
fore painting, and shellac after painting. 
Acorns can be gathered and stored in 
a dry place for a long period of time. 


M* GIFT shop really started in a small 
way from acorn craft. But now I 
have added many other crafts and have 
a thriving business that keeps me busy 
every day and assures me a steady in- 
come as in my teaching days. I profited 
by my teaching experience in many 
ways but the best was this: in teaching, 
there has to be a well-outlined plan. I 
had not gone far with my gift selling 
until I drew up my “daily dozen” rules 
to guide my sales promotion and aid 
good will. 

No matter now about the backwoods; 
we have a daily mail, and I certainly 
make use of it. I send out neat lists— 
“Mae’s Miniatures; the gift from the 
little house deep in the Ozarks.” It 
definitely promotes sales. 

Now, here is a list of my rules: 

1. Have something to sell; something 
that meets a need, will be attractive, 
and is something no one else ever heard 
of before, if possible, and therefore will 
want. Be original! 

2. Look about you at the work of 
others and then see what you have in 
comparison, Once you get an idea, de- 
velop it. Make the prettiest and most 
desirable articles imaginable, using the 
things you have. 

3. Once you make a new “cutie,” 
show it to your friends just to get their 
reactions. You can tell how popular it 
will be once you-show your creations 
advantageously to those about you; re- 
member you are looking for frank 
opinion and don’t feel hurt if you do 
not get praise every time. Remember, 
too, that a light in the eye—a smile— 
can often tell you more than words. 

4. If your idea seems to fascinate 
your audience, then (a) advertise it in 





your magazines, newspapers, and other 





e PRINTED ON 
wooo 


e EASY TO BUILD 
e READY TO CUT 


e NO SKILL 
NEEDED 


e COMPLETE KIT 


BIG BUSINESS IN SPARE TIME 

Just think of it! You can have a hobby and 
make big money, too. No skill needed, Make 
this beautiful modern wall shelf for your friends 
and neighbors. Shelves like these sell for $6.50 
to $12.50 in gift shops. It’s so easy—the design 
is printed right on the wood. Kit is complete 
with nails, screws, sandpaper and instructions. 
Make it in a couple of evenings. 

FREE: If you order now, snap-or frame coping 
saw, nationally advertised at $1.00, with 4 extra, 
new style spiral blades that cut in any direction, 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. If not entirely 
pleased in 7 days, return kit (keep saw) and your 
money will be refunded. SEND NO MONEY. 
Pay postman $1.79 on delivery, plus C.0.D. post- 
age. Mail card today for this work of art. 


DON PRODUCTS, Glen Ellyn, Ill., Box PH19 








FOLKS... 
THIS IS JOE 


He made a big hit last 
year. He is 10 inches 
high, an all wood Hand- 
made toy, he dances at 
your command — Taps, 
Bucks and Clogs, he 
will keep time to Radio 
or Record Player by the 
simple manipulation of 
your hand or fingers— 
Nice gift for birthday 
or Christmas. Joe, com- 
yy & finished is 


$2 Construction 
Kit, parts ready for 
pa. and assembly 


Prints 50¢c. Order from 


CAROLINA VETERAN 
BOX NO. 27 COLUMBIA, SO. CAR. 





MAKE SEA SHELL 
JEWELRY AT HOME 





Right on your kitchen table, you can quickly 
learn to make exquisite Sea Shell and Fish Scale 
Jewelry and Novelties. Our beautifully photo- 
graphed home instruction course will show you 
how to make over 138 designs of Earrings, Pins, 
Sprays, Brooches, Hair Ornaments, Dress Clips, 
Necklaces, Bracelets, Rings, Ash Trays, Candy 
Dishes, Wall Plaques, Candle Sticks, Dolls, Ani- 
mals, Miniatures, etc. 

Explains fully all the special processes of Dye- 
ing, Golding, Pearlizing, Glittering, Luminousing, 
etc. Illustrates more than 90 kinds of Sea Shells, 
Fish Scales and Plastics often used. No tools or 
experience needed. Complete course only $1, post- 
paid. Beginner’s Kit $3 ($4.00 in Canada). Sorry, 
no C.0.D. orders. Our 12-page price list is free. 


HOUSE OF GIFTS 


Box 4550-B30 Coral Gables, Fia. 


“Largest Shelicraft Supply House in U. S.” 
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publicity media; (b) take some nice 
samples to merchants, giving them 20 
per cent or more to sell for you until 
you get your name built up; (c) ad 
to gift shops, tourist camps, schools. 
The world is full of buying people and 
you can reach them by some plan if 
you put your mind to it. 


5. Remember to keep your work- 
manship above reproach; give to the 
world the best you have; keep your 
prices as low as you can to make a 
profit for your time spent. For instance, 
the brownie costs me about 2 cents for 
material I must buy; he costs 3 cents 
to mail and takes half an hour to make; 
so I charge 35 cents for him and that 
gives me about 60 cents per hour for 
my work. Cheap? Not for one situated 
as I am. It is a godsend, and I am fully 
satisfied. 


6. Be constantly on the alert for new 
ideas; new patterns; new markets; new 


friends. 


7. Turn a little unused corner of 
your home into a workshop where you 
can leave unfinished pieces. In your 
private place of work you save time 
and do your best work. Keep business 
hours as you would in any other busi- 
ness and you will get more accomplished. 
Work overtime once in a while. There 
will be a place and a need for it. And 
the articles made in this overtime period 
often are the lucky sales. Be prepared! 

8. Keep written down the names of 
all your customers. Send them a neatly 
printed price list each time you add 
new things and at regular seasons. Tréat 
everyone alike—be courteous to all, 
even the ones who say slighting things 
about you, for even they have friends 
who may come to buy from you if only 
out of curiosity. Consider, too, that 
some people are jealous of those who 
try to or do accomplish things. By all 
means, be nice to all—it often buys 
more than cash. 

9. “Swap” or trade. Often you can 
make a sale through exchanges when 
first starting out. Merchants will try 
your favorite piece if you can use some- 
thing he has to sell. One of my best 
customers was skeptical at first. How- 
ever, curious, she traded me some ma- 
terial remnants and scraps for some of 
my dolls. To be truthful, I could have 
survived without more scraps at the 
time. But I took the remnants and she 
got am assortment of my best dolls. 
They sold. Now she orders my dolls by 
the dozens, taking ncthing more than 
two extra dolls as her commission. Trad- 
ing works a three-way advantage—for 
the merchant, the customer, and me. 

10. Men and boys exist, so don’t 

(Continued on Page 63) 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Fung op wide HOBBY PRODUCTS 


In communicating with companies whose products are described in this department 
please mention PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 














Metal Embossing and 
Tapping Kits 


Reece Crescent Products Co., Inc., 
manufacturers of handicraft knives 
and tools, announces two new handi- 
craft kits—the No. 460 Metal Emboss- 
ing kit to retail at $2.95, and the No. 
470 Metal Tapping kit to retail at 
$1.50. 


These new kits follow X-acto’s plan 








Metal Kit 


to provide kits for the handicrafter 
which are complete in every detail— 
with all the materials, tools and instruc- 
tions needed to start and complete the 
craft projects. Metal Embossing and 
Metal Tapping kits create an entirely 
new group of customers of both sexes, 
from age 9 to adults. 

The No. 460 Metal Embossing kit 
is attractively boxed and contains the 
new X-acto’ embossing tools, X-acto 





hammer, project sheet with step-by- 
step instructions, aluminum and copper 
foil, steel wool, mounting boards and 
masking strips. 

The No. 470 Metal Tapping kit con- 
tains a tapping hammer and stippler, 
mounting boards, aluminum and cop- 
pe foil with projects printed on the 
oil, brads and step-by-step instruc. 
tions. It has the well known black. 
yellow-and-red package of X-acto and, 
at $1.50, is the lowest-priced kit in the 
extensive X-acto line. 

Metal foil work has always been 
popular because of its wide appeal. It 
is a simple craft for the beginner and 
gives the more advanced hobbyist every 
Opportunity to exercise his creative 
talents. These new kits help round out 
X-acto’s line of fast-selling kits, which 
also furnish complete units for linoleum 
block printing, wood carving, stencil 
and paper sculpture. 


Photograph Developing Aid 


REVOLUTIONARY new, molded rub- 

ber reservoir base, the Morse 
M-80 Tray-Temp, has just been an- 
nounced by the Morse Instrument Co., 
Hudson, Ohio, to provide constant con- 
trol of temperatures in tray develop- 
ment of photographs. The device is en- 
tirely new and is not an improvement 
of any existing equipment. 

Eliminating the need for heating 
pads, ice cubes, double trays, etc., the 
Tray-Temp is simply connected to the 
water faucets and hot, cold or tempered 
water turned on until the proper tem- 
perature is reached. Usually, occasional 
use of the water flow will maintain 
the temperature. In extremely high or 
low temperatures the water stream may 
be maintained steadily. 

According to the manufacturer, this 
is the first, inexpensive, easily operated 
solution to the vital problem of ac 
curate control of developing tray tem- 
peratures. The Morse M-80 Tray-Temp 
is now available for 11 by 14 inch 
trays. Other standard sizes will be ready 
soon. U. S. and foreign patents are 


pending. 
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THERE ARE THREE SAD PEOPLE IN BOGOTA! 


Although there are no doubt many more, we've learned from the American 
News Co., which handles the sale of PROFITABLE HOBBIES on the newsstands all 
over the world, about three sad people whose copies of PROFITABLE HOBBIES were 
destroyed in the recent political rioting in Bogota, Colombia when the postoffice 


was burned. 


They are sad because hobbies know no national boundaries and they’ve missed 
out on the thrilling hobby ideas and the interesting ‘‘success’’ stories that were 


packed into this issue. 


Once you’ve seen PROFITABLE HOBBIES you'll readily understand why they 
are so sad, for you won’t.want to miss a copy either. The very one you miss might 
be the one that holds the hobby idea you’ve been looking for. 

To be sure of getting your copy of PROFITABLE HOBBIES each month just 
enclose $3.00 with your name and address and mail it TODAY to: PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES Magazine, Department C, 24th and Burlington, Kansas City 16, Missouri. 


You'll receive the next 12 delightful idea packed issues as they are published. 








My Miniatures Make Money 
(Continued from Page 61) 


forget them in making some of your 
gifts “especially for him.” 

11. Make some gifts that will be 
popular with the teen-age folks, They 
are usually spenders on things that are 
not absolute necessities of life. But make 
useful as well as attractive and appeal- 
ing things for them. One popular girl, 
a customer of mine, places a great many 
orders for me in order to earn her own 
gifts, such as necklaces, comb ornaments, 
lapel pins, etc. to give to her friends 
and to keep for herself. Choose a popu- 





lar and honest boy or girl as your agent, 
paying well in gifts and other favors 
or allowing a cash commission. 


12. Have an objective to work for 
and a plan to work by. We wanted our 
children educated—they graduated as 
well as the best of their classmates. 
We wanted a home—we now have a 
little farm minus a mortgage. My plan 
included slack seasons in which I im- 
proved my workshop, arranged my ma- 
terial in convenient order, stored up 
supplies, made extra items and ex- 
perimented on new ideas, solicited new 
customers, and rested. But, above all, 
don’t fall into pitying yourself. We are 
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SILK SCREENS --- 
Photographically 


Write today 
for details of 
our new low 
cost process 
for making 
screens for 
silk screen 
printing that 
have precise, 
minute de- 
tails. Easily § 
produced at 
home. 

No camera is used. Process is easily 
learned and needs only ~ materials fur- 
nished in our new kit. You will be sur- 
prised at the low cost. 

Learn how you can make money by 
printing greeting cards, posters, price 
tags, labels for boxes, etc. You can print 
on plastics, wood, metal, fabrics and 
other materials this fast easy way. 

SEND NOW FOR COMPLETE DATA. 
A post card will bring you details ... 
without obligation. 


BEAVER CRAFTS, Inc. Dept. 0-11 
11558 S. Wentworth Ave. Chicago 28 

















Get into BUSINESS 
for Youwueg! 


S14 > METALIZING 


AT HOME, IN 


mioney- 














for you. Send penny postcard or rush coupon for FREE 


Facts. 
Brand Mw WARNER ELECTRIC CO. 
Pry A png gt Seo 129 CHICAGO 26, ILL. 

















, CITY. ZONE_~~.STATE —————_<— 





best off when we keep busy and make 
use of our talents. And helping others 
with problems which you once faced 
is one of the best ways in which to 
forget your own, 
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Looking For A 
PROFITABLE HOBBY? 


If you would like to earn 
money by writing, or if 
you already write for pay, 
you owe it to yourself to 
send for a FREE copy 
of WRITER’S GUIDE— 
the fastest growing, most 
comprehensive magazine 
of its type published. Na- 
tionally known writers 
tell you how to get ideas; 
write and sell them. Lists 
active buying markets, 
editors’ needs, names 
and addresses. Supply 
of FREE copies limited 
so send for your copy TO- 
DAY. Penny postcard Gam 
will do. 


Writer’s Guide, 200 S. 7th, Dept. 13A, St. Louis 2, Mo. 











U. S. SURPLUS! NEW! SHATTERPROOF 


ALL PURPOSE STEEL BOTTLE 
USE FOR LIQUIDS, GASES ATTN | 


OR CHEMICALS, etc. 
MAY ALSO BE USED AS “Wells 
AN AIR PRESSURE TANK : 


Formerly used by AAF for oxygen storage. You 
can use it now as an air pressure tank for inflating 
tires, operating horns, air motors, etc. May also 
used as a buoy or float or for water supply storage 
on boats, trailers and trucks. Ideal as chipping con- 
tainer for gases, chemicals, etc. Bottle is non-shat- 
terable with working pressure up to 500 lbs. psi. 
and weighs only 5 lbs. when empty. Internal volume 
500 cu. in. (approx. 9 qts.). Has 3% in. pipe 
thread at each end. Approx. size 24x6 in. 
won’t last te | =. oe price. Stainless steel, 
each $3.95. Regular steel, 
each $995 





FOB Houston. Mail orders promptly fill- 
eck or money order. Satisfac- 


AERO PARTS SUPPLY, Dept. H-9 
Municipal Airport Houston 17, Texas 











PIPE CLEANER CRAFT 


Our big Pipe-cleaner kit makes 
hundreds of novelties, toys and de- 
signs. Can be used over and over 
again. Contains 100-piece color- as- 
sortment of big, fuzzy, 12-inch extra 
pliable rayon pipe cleaners and easy 
instructions for only $1——(plus 10c 
for postage). Order now. 


BEAVER CRAFTS, Inc. Dept. 0-9 





11558 S. Wentworth Ave., Chicago 28, Ill. 











EASY TO LEARN 
MILLINERY 


AT HOME 
Design and make exclusive hats under 
personal direction of one of America’s 
m noted designers. Complete materials, 
bl » ote., furnished. Every step 
y illustrated. You make exclusive sal- 
able hats at once. Begin profitable 
business in spare time. Low cost, 
easy terms. 
LOUIE MILLER SCHOOL OF MILLINERY 
225 North Wabash Ave., Dept. 829, Chicage 1, Ill. 
Please send me your FREE catalog describing 
your training course in professional millinery. 


Name 


Address. 














HOBBY MARCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Sea Shells and shell jewelry kits, link belt 
kits, sequins, jewelry findings, tools and 
other money making supplies for the home- 
crafter. 
Send .10 today to cover mailing 
cost of le 


THE MARCRAFT CO. 


SKOKIE 3, ILL. 
Manufacturers of Sterling Silver Neckehains 
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Planning Photographic Profits 
(Continued from Page 41) 


splendid equipment for making “heir- 
loom informals.” Good personal sales- 
manship is a slower method, of course; 
and good personal salesmanship is, un- 
fortunately, not characteristic of many 
men who are the best photographic 
artists. It is one of the advantages of 
the telephone that it makes one pho- 
tographer as good a salesman as the 
next. 

It goes without saying, naturally, that 
the amateur must be able to deliver the 
“heirloom informals” which he prom- 
ises—he must be able to take thorough- 
ly good pictures. 

Given that ability and the simple 
willingness to follow the plan I have 
just laid down, profitable photography 
for the amateur can be made quite cer- 
tain, and definite payments assured for 
his work without the waste of time, 
and chemicals, and films, and paper so 
often involved when work is handled 
on a sheerly speculative basis. 

There is no speculation in this. 

It works—this plan does. 

And it pays. 


I May Be Your 
Neighbor’s Ghost 


(Continued from Page 21) 


Arkansas, to have a ghost than for Mr. 
Industrialist, Senator Loudspeaker or 
Lola Lovelylegs? Ever since Demosthe- 
nes wrote for the Athenian politicians, 
men have employed the eloquence of 
others to sway opinion and force action. 
Susan Doakes of the Mental Enrichment 
club is not an advocate holding out 
golden promises to her listeners. She 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


offers only pleasant entertainment for 
her listeners, for she is shrewd 

to know that what they want is diver. 
sion, not uplift or education, but neither 
she nor they could risk such a heretical 
admission. With her new permanent 
and that special extravagance, a mani- 
cure, she stands before her kind, speech 
in hand aspiring only to please, to make 
a comely appearance, to get the chore 
over and to give a creditable perform. 
ance on her big day. 


Answers to Quiz on Page 50 
6—j. 

7—b. 

8—e. 

9—d. 
10—i, 


2—g. 


Hobby Huddle 


(Continued from Page 9) 


will tell the story of Mrs, Gilbert and 
her flowers next month. All this, and 
more than twenty other articles, fea- 
tures and departments too, in the 
October issue of PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 


Pans n 0 Sarg, 


Until further notice, PROFITABLE 


HOBBIES will pay $2 for each letter 
published in this department, 











Sirs: 


Since I had my name in “The Hobby 
Club House” I’ve received about 200 
letters! 

Many are from women who run gift 
shops or earn money by making dolls, 
etc, They asked me for ideas, patterns, 
etc. I answer all letters and have sent 
ideas, etc., to many. 

I enjoy reading your magazine and 
I think it worth twice the money you 
ask for it. 1 know I wouldn’t dream of 
being without it, and can’t wait for it 
to arrive at my house each month. 


Evelyn R. Tuttle, 
Ware, Massachusetts. 
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Mama Hanson is the central character of a book, 
a play, and a recent movie starring irene Dunne. 


The wonderful thing about the Hanson family 
was the way they faced the future with confi- 
dence. That confidence was all due to Mama. “If 
anything goes wrong,” she’d say, “there’s always 
my Bank Account to pull us through.” 

Things worked out fine for the Hansons. And 
they never realized that Mama’s Bank Account 
was Mama’s own myth. 

“| Remember Mama” proves something. It 
proves that, with a reserve fund in the presen!, 
you face the future with a confidence and faith 
that helps you get results. 

But the average family can’t be fooled with a 


myth. The average family needs to know that 
there are real savings, real security protecting 
them, good times and bad. 


That’s why so many families have begun to 
save the automatic, worryless way—with U. S. 
Savings Bonds. 


Savings Bonds are government-guaranteed to 
pay back four dollars for every three, and in just 
ten years. It’s an investment that’s safé—it’s an 
investment that grows. 


And to make it simpler still, your government 
offers you two fine plans for their purchase: (1) 
The Payroll Savings Plan at your firm. (2) For 
those not on a payroll, the Bond-A-Month Plan 
at your bank. 


\UTOMATIC SAVING IS SURE SAVING- U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


Se, 
Ux} Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. ‘sequeny 





TTS EASY TO MAKE THINGS YOURSEL 


Now You, too, Can Make Hundreds of Beautifj 
Valuable Articles...Easily, Quickly, Inexpensively| 


THE ACTUAL METHODS OF MASTER CRAFTSMEy 
pins, LAMPS, POCKETBOOKS, BELTS, WauteTs pa. MAKING 
NECKTIES, JEWELRY, AND COUNTLESs A S, Mars 


Ve ARTICLES. 


OME CRAFTS 
ANDBOOK 


Complete, Easy-to-Follow Information about All 
the Practical Crafts... Leatherworking, Woodworking, Metal- 
working, Basketry, Plastics, the Graphic Arts and Hand-made Jewelry. 


HIS BIG, exciting, brand-new book shows you exactly how to 
make those unusual and valuable ‘articles you have always 
wanted. Written in plain English and illustrated by hundreds of 
hands-at-work photographs, this great book shows you how to 
beautify and modernize your home by building genuine hand-craft 
furniture. It shows you how to make hammered copper bowls, vases 
and serving trays .. . handbags and key cases or rich hand-tooled 
leather... wrought-iron flower holders and candlesticks...salad bowls, 
picture frames, and toilet articles of gleaming, colorful plastics .. . how to 
fashion reeds, cane, raffia, and straw into artistic trays, baskets, mats, 
hampers ... easy, practical ways of printing your own greeting and Christ- 
mas cards... it shows you exactly how to design and make exotic jewelry 
... rings, brooches, necklaces, lapel pins, etc. 


sue RST: 


i cn 


More than 

1000 PAGES 
700 Remarkable 
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Show Every 
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Article 


SEVEN GREAT SECTIONS crammed 
with practical How-to-do-it information 
» 


You need no specialized knowledge or skill to use the methods given in this 
book. They have been worked out by master craftsmen who have had years of 
experience—not only in doing the work themselves—but in teaching it in the 
shops at New York University. They have put into these books the surest, 
easiest ways of obtaining the best results in every handicraft job. They start 
from the beginning, and explain in simple words every step in each opera- 
tion. These directions are made crystal clear by hundreds of the most vivid 
hands-at-work photographs ever taken. 


LEATHERWORKING— You will be delighted to 
find how easy it is to learn leatherworking from 
this complete section. Each oma adds one new 
skill—so that you can readily master any or 
all of the methods and operations in leather- 
working—while making as many as you wish 
of a large number of valuable, useful articles. 
These articles begin with simple bookmarks and 
keycases, and progress to wallets, handbags, 
braided or link belts, lanyards, cigarette cases, 
moccasins, gloves, etc. In each case there are 
complete, step-by-step directions, illustrated by 
hands-at-work photographs that show you every 
operation from raw leather to finished products 
of the highest quality of hand craftsmanship. 
Price these articles in the stores, and then 
judge for yourself how profitable your home 
eatherworking can be. 

WOODWORKING In this practical section all 
the skills for working in wood are explained 
with direct reference to making valuable, useful 
articles. Whittling is the first of the crafts to 
be explained, and you will be amazed at the 
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beauty and appeal of some of the products of 
this simple skill. The methods of wood joinery, 
and the arts of inlaying and veneering are 
explained in careful detail, as are the various 
methods of carving—chip carving, chase carv- 
ing, and carving in low or high relief. Particu- 
lar attention is paid to the transferring of 
designs so that you can easily make use of 
any desirable design in your woodworking. 


BASKETRY—All the skills involved in work- 
ing with reeds, cane, raffia, straw and the re- 
lated materials are fully expiained in this 
comprehensive section. It includes detailed 
methods illustrated by hundreds of hands- 
at-work photographs for making sewing or 
beverage trays, sewing baskets with covers, 
flower pot holders, bread baskets, table mats, 
reed or cane chairs and tables, and many other 
articles of furniture. From the first page to the 
last the explicit instructions insure the best 
results in every operation. 


HAND-MADE JEWELRY—By these new 
techniques explained in this fascinating 
section, you can make professionally 


simple tools and at low cost— 

; chains, necklaces, bracelets, pins, rings, 
etc. You can use precious metals, their 
cheaper alloys, or the common metals. 
Directions cover in detail every opera- 
FE tion in jewelry making—designing, cut- 
@& ting, shaping, soldering, ornamenting, 

polishing and finishing. 
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days’ free examination. Unless you 

g are convinced that this book is juss 

i what you want, you may return 
it to us and owe NOTHING, or you 

@may keep it by making a small « 
down payment of $2.95, plus a few 
cents postage, and the balance in 
two monthly payments of $2.00 each. 


GRAPHIC ARTS~ The many practical uses of jeg 


transfer and printing processes eo fully ex- 
plained in this section, so that you can use 
them to make the greatest range. of valuable 
articles. The silk screen process, for example, 
is an easy practical way of printing gree'ing 
and Christmas cards, posters and display cards, 
neckties, felt pennants, toys, novelties, etc. 


METAL ARTS—This remarkable section brings 
metalworking within the grasp of every home 
craftsman by its new, clear and practical ap- 
proach. It furnishes all the information needed 
in every metalworking job—the selection of the 
right metal or alloy, the tools and how to use 
them, and all the operations in metalcraft. 
Every operation is broken down into simple 
steps, from making the preliminary layout, to 
the ‘Anishing and polishing. Then these opera- 
tions are applied directly in making beautiful, 
useful articles. 


PLASTIC ARTS—Now you can work in the 
wonder materials of present-day science— 
the plastics; for here at last are really 
practical instructions for the home crafts- 
man. This great up-to-the-minute section 
tells you just what kind of plastics to use 
for each job, and how to cut, drill, bend, 
file, cement, carve and polish each kind. 
It gives you complete, step-by-step direc- 
tions for making picture frames, cigarette 
boxes, powder gem rings, bracelets, salad 
sets, etc. You be 

amazed at the vale of the 

things you can make. 





